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PREFACE 


nost of the essays in thin volume were writh 
[fie bark-eovered .study that is mirmunde 
ddes by vineyards, I have* thought it not i 
mate for me to go to the vine for it title fo 
s'tion. The M leaf" may stand very well fo 
ire sketches, and the **tendril” may syinb 
e other papers in which I have groped my 
icmte of the great problems* Peking some 
ruth to cling to. The tendril is blind, but 
itive and out reaching, and aided by the v 
*r reuses to feel this way mid that for sup 
itfever it touches it elings to. (hie vine will 
neither, or one arm eling to another arm o 
e vine. It has no power to seleet or discrim! 


PREFACE 


profit by. In the mild winter days, v, 
ing in my cabin study, I can hear tin 
click” of Hud’s shears as he trims 1 
could only trim my vines as hero 
trims his! getting rid of all the old 
and leaving only a few young and vi 
The great art of grape-growing is st¬ 
and high culture, and I susjHx-t tin* a 
is about the same. In the vineyard i 
and wood that we are after, but g 
literature verbiage and sujK'rfluities i 
down for the same reason we w< 
have to discipline the vines severel; 
living, no kicking up their heels ah 
the push of their whole life going to 
of grapes. At a certain time we pin 
ends of all the fruit-bearing canes, o 
from the wires, chasten and humh 
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LEAF AND TEN! 


one equal to the other in the art 
The great mass of mankind art 
like the rank and file of an aria} : 
in the direction of the enemy* an 
more a matter of chance than of a 
here and there is the keen eyed 
the sharpshooter; his eye selects n 
his purpose goes to the mark, 
Even the successful angler seej 
made; he appears to know insti 
of trout. The secret is, no doubt, 
Love sharpens the eye* the en 
quickens the feet* it stem lies tl! 
against the wet and the eohl Wt 
that we do well. To know is n 
half. To love is the other half. V 
was contented if he might enjoy 
others understock litis m gene 


TUB ART OF SEEING 


may be, the two combined, as thej 
in such n man as Tyndall. 

But nothing can take the place t 
the measure of life: only so far as 
really live. The variety of our infe 
of our sympathies, the suseeptihilifi 

*.- if these do not measure our In 

As the years go by, we are all of 
subject to two dangers, the danger 
ami the danger of putrefaction; cith 
become hard and callous, crusted 
toms and conventions till no new n 
joy ran reach us, or that we shall I 
disorganiz'd, losing our grip upo 
vital sources of happiness and ptm 
is no preservative and antiseptic, no 
one's heart young, like love, like 


pictures; to the poet she is a storehouse of image's, 
fancies, a source of inspiration; to the moralist she 
is a storehouse of precepts and parables; to all she 
may be a source of knowledge and joy. 

n 

There is nothing in which people differ more 
than in their powers of observation. Some are 
only half alive to what is going on around them. 
Others, again, are keenly alive: their intelligence, 
their powers of recognition, are in full force in 
eye and ear at all times. They see and hear every¬ 
thing, whether it directly concerns them or not. 
They never pass unseen a familiar fa<H? on the 
street; they are never oblivious of any interesting 
feature or sound or object in the earth or sky about 
them. Their power of attention is always on 
the alert, not by conscious effort, hut by natural 
habit and disposition. Their perceptive faculties 
may be said to be always on duly. They turn to 
the outward world a more highly sensitized mind 
than other people. The things tliat pass Indore 
them are caught and individualized instantly. If 
they visit new countries, they see the characteristic 
features of the people and scenery at once. The 
impression is never blurred or confused. Their 
powers of observation suggest the sight and went 
of wild animals; only, whereas it is fear that sharp* 
ens the one, it is love and curiosity that jtharjww 



the other. The mother turkey with her brood sees 
the hawk when it is a men* .speck against the .sky; 
she is, in her solicitude for her young, thinking of 
hawks, ami is on her guard against them. Fear 
makes keen her eve. 'The hunter does not see the 
hawk till his attention is thus called to it by the 
turkey, because his interests an* not endangered; 
hut he outsees the wild creatures of the plain and 
mountain, the elk, tin* antelope, and the moun¬ 
tain-sheep, he makes it his business to look for 
then), and his eyes carry farther than do theirs. 

We may see coarsely and vaguely, as most 
people do, noting only musses and unusual ap» 
{H*aranees, or we tuny see finely and discriminat¬ 
ingly, taking in the minute and the s|«*eifie. In 
a collection of stuffed birds, the other day, I ob¬ 
served that a wood thrush was mounted as in the 
act of song, its ojw*n beak jniinting straight to the 
ssenith. 'Hie taxidermist had not seen truly. The 
thrush si tigs with Its beak but slightly elevated. 
Who has not seen a ml stpiirrel or a gray squirrel 
running up and down the trunk of a tree? Ihit 
probably very few have noticed that the position of 
the hind feet is the reverse in the one ease from 
what it is in the other. In descending they are 
extended to the rear, the tiw-naib htwiking to the 
bark, cheeking and controlling the full, In most 
pictures the fret are shown well drawn up under 
the IkkIv tmth eases. 



correspondent inferred thul the incident showed 
the difference between bom royalty and hastily 
iiimle royally, I wonder how ninny persons In 
that vast assembly mnde this observation; proba- 
bly very few. It denoted a gift for seeing things. 

If our powers of olxservution were quick and sure 
enough, no doubt we should see through most of 
the tricks of the sleight-of-hand man. He fools us 
heeause his hand is num* dexterous than our rye. 
He raptures our attention, and then commands 
us to see only what hr wishes us to see. 

In the field of natural history, things esea|>e u« 
heeause the actors am small, and the stage is very 
large and more or less veihsl and obstructed. The 
movement is quick across a background that lends 
to ronrrul rather than expose 1 it. In the printed 
page the white paper plays quite as important a 
part us the f \pe and the ink; but tin* book of nature 
is mi a dilferetd plan: tin* page* rarely presents a 
contrast of black and white, or even black and 
brown, bni only of similar tints, gray upon gray, 
green upon green, or drab upon brown. 

By a close observer I do not mean a minute, 
cold blooded specialist, 

" u (hi^rritu; slave. 

Our who would ]»ee|i at lit iKituliiw? 

I'poti Ids mother's grim*." 

but », man who looks closely and stem lily at nature, 

Mtoi iiiiIkm the Individual features of tree uml fork 



and field, and allows no subfile flavor of (he night 
or day, of the place and the season, to escape him. 
His senses arc so delicate that in his evening walk 
he feels the warm and the cool streaks in the air, itis 
nose detects the most fugitive odors, his ears the 
most furtive sounds. As he stands musing in the 
April twilight, lie hears that fine, elusive stir and 
rustle made by the angleworms reaching out from 
their holes for leaves and grasses; he hears the 
whistling wings of the woodcock as it goes swiftly 
by him in the dusk; he hears the call of the* kill- 
dee come down out of the March sky; lie hears 
far above him in the early morning the stjueaking 
cackle of the arriving blackbirds pushing north; 
he hears the soft, prolonged, lulling call of the little 
owl in the cedars in the early spring twilight; he 
hears at night the roar of the distant waterfall, ami 
the rumble of the train miles across the country 
when the air is “hollow;” before a storm lie notes 
now distant objects stand out and are brought 
near on those brilliant days that we call “weather 
breeders.” When the mercury is at zero or lower, 
he notes how the passing trains hiss and simmer 
as if the rails or wheels wen* red-hot. He reads the 
subtile signs of the weather. The stars at night 
forecast the coming day to him; the cloud* tit 
evening and at morning are a sign. He knows there 
is the wet-weather diathesis and the dry-weather 
diathesis, or, as Goethe said, water affirmative 



and water negative, and lie interprets the symptoms 
accordingly. lie is keenly alive to all out wan 1 
impressions. When he descends from the hill in 
the autumn twilight, he notes the cooler air of the 
valley like a lake about him; he notes how, at other 
seasons, the cooler air at times settles down between 
the mountains like a vast body of water, as shown by 
the level line of the fog or the frost upon the trees. 

The modern man looks at nature with an eye of 
sympathy and love where the earlier man looked 
with an eye of fear and superstition. lienee he 
sees more closely and accurately; science has made 
his eye steady and chair. To a hasty traveler 
through the land, the farms and country homes all 
seem much alike, but to the people bom and reared 
there, what a difference! They have read the fine 
print that escapes the hurried eye and that is «, 
full of meaning. Kvery horizon line, every curve 
in hill or valley, every tree mid rock and spring 
run, every turn in the mud and vista m the land¬ 
scape, has its special features and makes its own 
Impression. 

Scott wrote in his journal; *' Nothing is so tire¬ 
some ns walking through some Iscautiful scene 
with a minute philosopher, a botanist, or u pebble- 
gatherer, who is eternally calling your attention 
from the grand features of the natural picture to 
look at grasses and ehuekie-Htiine«.‘* No douht 
Scott's large, generous way of looking at thing** 



kindles Hie imagination and touches the sentiments 
more Ilian does lliis minute way of the specialist. 
The nature that Scott gives us is like the air and 
the water that all may ahsorh, while what the 
specialist gives us is more like some particular eh- 
ment or substance that only the few can appropriate. 
But Scott had his specialties, too, the specialties 
of the sportsman: he was the first to see tin- hare’s 
eyes as she sat in her form, and he knew the uay s 
of grouse and pheasants and trout. The ideal oh 
server turns the enthusiasm of the sportsman into 
the channels of natural history, and brings home 
a finer game than ever fell to shot or bullet, He t«w» 
has an eye for the fox and the rabbit and the migrut 
ing water-fowl, hut he sees them with lining and 
not with murderous eyes. 

lit 

So far as seeing things is an art. it is the art of 
keeping your eyes and ears open. The art of nature 
is all in the direction of concealment. 'Hie bird**, 
the animals, all the wild creatures, for the mo-4 
part try to elude your observation. The art of tin- 
bird is to hide her nest; the art of the game uui are 
in quest of is to make itself invisible. 'Hie flower 
seeks to atlrael the bee and the moth by its mW 
and perfume, because they are of service to it , but 
I presume it would hide from the excursionists and 
tile picnickers if it could, because they extirpate it. 



Power of attention and a mind sensitive to outward 
objects, in these lies tlx* .secret of .serin;' things, 
(’an you bring nil your faculties to the front, like a 
house with many faces at the doors and windows; 
or do you live retinal within yourself, shut up in 
your own meditations ? The thinker puts all the 
powers of Ills mind in reflection: the observer pula 
all the powers of his mind in perception; every 
faculty is directed outward; the whole mind sees 
through the eye and hears through the ear. He 
has an objective turn of mind as opposed to a sub¬ 
jective. A person with the latter turn of mind sees 
little. If you are occupied with your own thoughts, 
you may go through a museum of curiosities and 
observe nothing. 

Of course one's janvers of observation may Ik* 
cultivated as well as anything else. The senses of 
seeing and hearing may be quickened and trained 
us well ns the sense of touch. Blind jMTsons come 
to Ik* marvelously acute in their powers of touch. 
Their feet hud the path and keep it. They come to 
know the lay of the land through this sense, and 
recognise the roads and surfaces they have oner 
traveled over. Helen Keller reads your s|H*eeh by 
putting her hand upon your lips, and is thrilled by 
the music of an instrument through the same sense 
of touch. The perceptions of selamhehildren should 
be trained as well as their powers of reflection and 
memory. A teacher in Connecticut, Miss Aiken, — 



whose worn on * .. — 

teachers, — has hit upon ft simple find iiigrmmi* 
method of doing this. She has ft revolving Idurk- 
board upon which she writes vurimiH figure*. num¬ 
bers, words, sentences, which she c\jk»hch to the 
view of the class for one or two or three *re<mdH, 
as the case may be, and then asks them to copy or 
repeat what was written. In time they ttecmue 
astonishingly quiek, esjieriuliy the girls, nmi rim 
take in a multitude of things at a glance. Deter- 
tives, I am told, arc* trained after a similar method; 
a man is led quickly hy a show-window, for in¬ 
stance, and asked to name and de*eril»c the object* 
he saw there. Life itself is of eourar mow* or Irm 
a school of this kind, hut the power of concentrated 
attention in most persons needs stimulating. Hew* 
comes in the benefit of manual-training schools. 
To do a thing, to make something, the jmwm of 
the mind must be focused. A Ik»v in building a 
boat will get something tliat all the lunik* in the 
world cannot give him. The concrete, the definite, 
the discipline of real tilings, the educational values 
that lie here, are not enough appreciated. 

IV 

The book of nature is like a page written over or 
printed upon with different-almi diameters and in 
many different languages, interlined and rm»- 
lined, and with a great variety of marginal notes 

li 


aim reiercnees. I here is course print and line 
print; thorn art* obscure signs and hieroglyphics. 
Wo all read flu* largo tyj«* more or loss uppreeia- 
lively, but only tin* students and lovers of nature 
rend the fine lines and tin* footnotes. It is a lniok 
which he rends best who goes most slowly or even 
tarries long by tin* way. lie who runs may read 
stunt* things. Wo may take in tin* general features 
of sky, plain, and river from the express train, but 
only tin* pedestrian, the* saunterer, with eyes in his 
head and love in his heart, turns every leaf and 
peruses every line. One man sees only the migrat¬ 
ing water-fowls and the larger birds of the air; 
another sees the passing kinglets and hurrying 
warlders as well. For my |mrt, my delight is to 
linger long over each page of this marvelous record, 
ami to dwell fondly upm its most obscure text. 

I take pleasure in noting the minute tilings aland 
me. I am interested even in the ways of the wild 
lx*es, and in all the little dramas and tragedies that 
occur in field and wood. One June day, in my 
walk, as I crossed a rather dry, high lying field, 
my attention was attracted by small mounds of 
fresh earth all over the ground, scarcely more than 
a handful in each. On looking closely, I saw that 
in the middle of each mound there was a hole not 
<{iiite so large as a lead jauieil. Now, I had never 
ilmerved them* mounds tsefore, and my curiosity 
was aroiWHl. * Here is some fine print," I said, 


“that I have overlooked, ho i M-t to work to try 
to read it; I waited for a sign of life, Presently I 
saw here and there a bee hovering about over the 
mounds. It looked like the honey lwe. only lev* 
pronounced in color and manner. One of them 
alighted on one of the mounds near me, ami was 
about to disappear in the hole in the rent re when ! 
caught it in my hand. Though it stung me. I re¬ 
tained it and looked it over, and in the process 
stung several times; hut the pain was slight. I saw* 
it was one of our native wild bees, rtnidn to the 
leaf-rollers, that build their nests under stones ami 
in decayed fence-rails. (In Pochard f found it 
described under the name of A ml mm.) Thru f 
inserted a small weed-stalk into one of the holes, 
and, with a little trowel I carried, prmvtdrd to 
dig out the nest. The hole was atmut 11 font deep; 
at the bottom of it I found a little semi transparent, 
membranous sac or cell, a little larger than that of 
the honey-bee; in this me was a little |«*llft of yel¬ 
low pollen— a loaf of bread for the vmmg grub 
when the egg should have hatched, I implored other 
nests and found them all the same. This dUcoverv* 
was not a great addition to my sum of natural 
knowledge, but it wag something. Now when I mv 
the signs in a field, I know what they mean; they 
indicate the tiny earthen cradle* of A ml mm. 

Near by I chanced to spy a latgc hole in the turf, 
with no mound of soil about it I could put the cm! 


Ui my mue nnger into it. i peered down, and saw 
the gleam of two small, bead-like eyes. I knew it to 
be the den of the wolf-spider.' Was she waiting for 
some blundering insect to tumble in? I say she, 
because the real ogre among the spiders is the fe¬ 
male. The male is small and of little consequence. 
A few days later I paused by this den again and 
saw the members of the ogress scattered about her 
own door. Had some insect Jack the Giant-Killer 
been there, or had a still more formidable ogress, 
the sand-hornet, dragged her forth and carried 
away her limbless body to her den in the baiik ? 

What the wolf-spider does with the earth it exca^ 
vates in making its den is a mystery. There is no 
sign of it anywhere about. Does it force its way 
down by pushing the soil to one side and packing 
it there firmly? The entrance to the hole usually 
has a slight rim or hem to keep the edge from 
crumbling in. 

As it happened, I chanced upon another inter¬ 
esting footnote that very day. I was on my way to 
a muck swamp in the woods, to see if the showy 
lady’s-slipper was in bloom. Just on the margin of 
the swamp, in the deep shade of the hemlocks, my 
eye took note of some small, unshapely creature 
crawling hurriedly over the ground. I stooped 
down, and saw it was some large species of moth 
just out of its case, and in a great hurry to find a 
suitable place in which to hang itself up and give 
15 


them. I thrust a small twig in its way, which it 
instantly seized upon. I lifted it gently, curried it 
to drier ground, and fixed the stick in the fork of a 
tree, so that the moth hung frcv a few f«vt from the 
ground. Its body was distended nearly to the size 
of one’s little finger, and surmounted by wings that 
were so crumpled and stuhby that they nremed 
quite rudimentary. The creature evidently knew 
what it wanted, and knew the imjHirtmiec of haste. 
Instantly these rude, stubby wings lagan to grow. 
It was a slow process, hut one could see the change 
from minute to minute. As the wings expanded, 
the body contracted. By some kind of pumping 
arrangement air was being form! from a reservoir 
in the one into the tubes of the other. The wings 
were not really growing, as they at first wmed to 
be, but they were unfolding ami expanding under 
this pneumatic pressure from the body. In the 
course of about half an hour the promt* was mm- 
pletcd, and the winged creature hung Him* in all 
its full-fledged beauty. Its color was checked black 
and white like a loon’s back, but its name I know 
not. My chief interest in It, aside from the interest 
we feel in any new form of life, mm> from the emt 
turn’s extreme anxiety to reach a jK*rch where it 
could unfold its wings. A little delay would doubt- 
less have been fatal to it, I wonder how many tin 
man geniuses are hatched whose wings art* blighted 
Id 


i»v some neemeni or untoward circumstance. (Jr 
ilo tht v wings of genius always unfold, no matter 
what Iho environment rimy l»e? 

One seldom takes a walk without encountering 
Home of this line print on nature's page. Now it is a 
little yellowish-white moth that spreads itself upon 
the middle of a leaf as if to imitate the droppings of 
lards; or it is the young cicadas working up out of 
the ground, and in the dump, eool places building 
little chimneys or tidies above the surface to get 
more warmth and hasten their development; or it is 
a wood-newt gorging a tree-cricket, or r, small snake 
gorging the newt, or a bird song with some striking 
peculiarity a strange defect, or a rare excellence. 
Now it is a shrike impaling his victim, or blue 
jays mocking and teasing a hawk and dropping 
quickly into Die brunches to avoid his angry blows, 
or a robin bustling a cuckoo out of the tree where 
her nest is, or a vireo driving away a cowhirri, or 
the partridge blustering aland your feet till her 
young art* hidden. One Octolaw morning I was 
walking along the mail on the edge of the woods, 
when l came into a gentle shower of butternuts; 
one of them struck my hat brim. I fwturnl and 
looked about me; here one fell, there another, 
yonder a third. There was no wind blowing, and 
I wondered what was loosening the butternuts. 
Turning my attention to the top of the tree, I soon 
saw the explanation: a ml squirrel was at work 



gathering ms harvest. He Mould m-i/c n nnS, gn e 
it a twist, wlu'ii down it Mould emne; then ho 
would dart to another and {mother. Farther .along 
I found whore ho had oovored the ground m ith 
chcslnutlmrs; ho eoultl not wait for the fru>{ and the 
winds; did ho know that the burs Mould dry and 
open upon the ground, and that the hitter revering 
of the hullornuts would soon fall umun from the nut ? 

There are throe things that perhaps happen 
near mo each season that I have never yet seen 
the toad easting its skin, the* snake Mvnllouing its 
young, and the larva* of tin* moth and butterfly 
constructing their shrouds, ft is a mooted question 
whether or not the snake does swallow ih young, 
but if there is no other good reason fur it, may they 
not retreat into their mothers stomaeh to feed*» 
How else are they to he nourished ? That the moth 
larva can weave its own roeoon and attach it to n 
twig seems more incredible. Yesterday, in my walk, 
X found a firm, silver-grav eoeuon, about two inches 
long and shaped like an Egyptian mummy (prob 
ably Promeihra)s suspended from n branch of u hush 
by a narrow, stout ribbon twice us It mg u«* itself. 
The fastening was woven around the limb, upon 
which it turned as if it grew there. I would have 
given something to have seen the erent tire perform 
this feat, and then incase itself so snugly in the 
silken shroud at the end of this tether. By swinging 
free, its firm, compact ease was in no danger from 
iu 



hop, the wild buckwheat, ami some others go U p 
from right to left. Most of our forest trees show a 
tendency to wind one way or the other, the hard 
woods going in one direction, ami the hemlocks mid 
pines and cedars and butternuts ami chestnuts in 
another. In different localities, or on different 
geological formations, I find these direction* re¬ 
versed. I recall one instance in the ease of a hem¬ 
lock six or seven inches in diameter, where this 
tendency to twist had come out of the grain, as it 
were, and shaped the outward form of the tree, 
causing it to make, in an ascent of about thirty feet, 
one complete revolution about a larger tree rime to 
which it grew. On a smaller scale I have seen the 
same thing in a pine. 

Persons lost in the woods or on the plains, or 
traveling at night, tend, I believe, toward the left. 
The movements of men and women, it h said, differ 
in this respect, one sex turning to the right ami the 
other to the left, 

I had lived in the world more than fifty years 
before I noticed a peculiarity aland the rays of light 
one often secs diverging from an o(K*ning, or a series 
of openings, in the clouds, namely, that they are 
like spokes in a wheel, the huh, or centre, of w hich 
appears to he just there in the vapory maws, instead 
of being, as is really the ease, nearly ninety three 
millions of miles beyond. The beam* of light that 
come through cracks or chink* in a wall do not 


converge m tins way, but to the eye run parallel ta 
one another. There is another fact: this fan-shaped 
display of converging rays is always immediately 
in front of the observer; that is, exactly between 
him and the sun, so that the central spoke or shaft 
in his front is always perpendicular. You cannot 
see this fan to the right or left of the sun, but only 
between you and it. Hence, as in the case of the 
rainbow, no two persons see exactly the same 
rays. 

The eye sees what it has the means of seeing, 
and its means of seeing are in proportion to the love 
and desire behind it. The eye is informed and 
sharpened by the thought. My boy sees ducks on 
the river where and when I cannot, because at cer¬ 
tain seasons he thinks ducks and dreams ducks. 
One season my neighbor asked me if the bees had 
injured my grapes. I said, “No; the bees never 
injure my grapes.” 

“ They do mine,” he replied; “ they puncture the 
skin for the juice, and at times the clusters are 
covered with them.” 

“ No,” I said, “ it is not the bees that puncture 
the skin; it is the birds.” 

“ What birds ? ” 

“The orioles.” 

“But I have n’t seen any orioles,” he rejoined. 

“ We have,” I continued, “ because at this season 
we think orioles; we have learned by experience 
21 



and wc arc on the lookout for them; our eyes 
and ears are ready for them .’ 1 

If we think birds, we shall set* birds wherever we 
go; if we think arrowheads, as Thorenu did, \w 
shall pick up arrowheads in every held. Some 
people have an eye for four-leaved clovers; they 
see them as they walk hastily over the turf, for they 
already have them in their eyes. I unee took a 
walk with the late Professor Eaton of Vale. He 
was just then specially interested in the musses, 
and he found them, all kinds, everywhere. I run 
see him yet, every few minutes upon his knees, 
adjusting his eye-glasses before some rare specimen. 
The beauty he found in them, and jaunted out to 
me, kindled my enthusiasm also. I once sjamt a 
summer day at the mountain home of a well known 
literary woman and editor. Shi* lamented the ab¬ 
sence of birds about her house. I named a half 
dozen or more I had heard or seen in her trees 
within an hour— the indigo-bird, the purple 
finch, the yellowbird, the vmy thrush, the nil- 
eyed vireo, the song sparrow. 

“Do you mean to say you have .teen or heard 
all these birds while sitting here on my porch t" 
she inquired. 

“I really have,” I said. 

“I do not see them or hear them,” she replied, 
“and yet I want to very much,” 
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field, or her deeper and cooler retreats in the woods. 
On the slopes, on the opposite side of the river, 
there have been for months under (he morning and 
noon sun only slight shadow tracings, a fretwork of 
shadow lines; hut some morning in May I look 
across and see solid masses of slunk' fulling from the 
trees athwart the sloping turf. How the eye revels 
in them! The trees art' again clothed and in their 
right minds; myriad leaves rustle in promise of 
the coming festival. Now the tret's are sentient 
beings; they have thoughts and fancies; they stir 
with emotion; they converse together; they whisper 
or dream in the twilight; they struggle and wrestle 
with the storm. 

“ Caught will cuff'd by the gule,” 

Tennyson says. 

Summer always comes in the person of June, 
with a bunch of daisies on her breast and Hover 
blossoms in her hands. A new chapter in the season 
is opened when these flowers appear. One says to 
himself, “Well, X have lived to see the daisies again 
and to smell the red clover.” One plucks the first 
blossoms tenderly and caressingly. What memories 
arc stirred in the mind by the fragrance of the one 
and the youthful face of the other! There is nothing 
else like that smell of the clover: it is tin* maidenly 
breath of summer; it suggests all fresh, buxom, 
rural thiners. A field of rniddv. hlnomimr ftlrviMf 


unshod or sprinkled hero and thorn with tho snow- 
white of the daisies; its breath drifts into the road 
when you are passing; you hoar the boom of bees, 
the voice of bobolinks, tho twitter of swallows, the 
whistle of woodchucks; you smell wild strawberries; 
you see the cattle upon the hills; you see your youth, 
the youth of a happy farm-boy, rise before you. In 
Kentucky I once saw two fields, of one hundred 
acres each, all ruddy with blooming clover per¬ 
fume for a whole county. 

Tho blooming orchards art* the glory of May, 
the blooming clover-fields the distinction of June. 
Other characteristic* June perfumes come from the 
honey-locusts and the blooming grapevines. At 
times and in certain localities the air at night and 
morning is heavy with the breath of the former, 
and along the lanes and roadsides we inhale the 
delicate fragrance of the wild grape. The early 
grasses, too, with their frostlike bloom, contribute 
something very welcome to the breath of June. 

Nearly every season I note wluit I call the bridal 
day of summer — a white, lurid, shining day, with 
a delicate veil of mist softening all outlines. How 
the river dances and sparkles; how the new leaves 
of all the trees shine under the sun; the air has a 
soft lustre; there is a lmze, it is not blue, but a kind 
of shining, diffused nimbus. No clouds, the sky a 
bluish white, very soft and delicate, It »s the nuptial 
clay of the season; the sun fairly takes the earth to 



marriages of the flowers, of the bees, of the birds. 
Everything suggests life, love, fruition. Those 
bridal days are often repeated; the serenity and 
equipoise of the elements combine. They wore such 
days as these that the poet Lowell had in mind when 
he exclaimed, “ What is so rare as a day in June ? ” 
Here is the record of such a day, June 1, 1883: 
“Day perfect in temper, in mood, in everything. 
Foliage all out except on button-balls and eeltis, 
and putting on its dark green summer color, solid 
shadows under the trees, and stretching down the 
slopes. A few indolent summer clouds hero and 
there. A day of gently rustling and curtsying 
leaves, when the breeze almost seems to blow up¬ 
ward. The fields of full-grown, nodding rye slowly 
stir and sway like vast assemblages of people. I low 
the chimney swallows chipper as they sweep past! 
The virco’s cheerful warble echoes in the leafy 
maples; the branches of the Norway spruce and the 
hemlocks have gotten themselves new light green 
tips; the dandelion’s spheres of ethereal down rise 
above the grass: and now and then one of them 
suddenly goes down: the little chippy, or social 
sparrow, has thrown itself upon the frail stalk and 
brought it to the ground, to feed upon its sets Is; 
here it gets the first fruits of the season. The first 
red and white clover heads have just opened, Um 
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yellow rock-rose and the sweet viburnum are in 
bloom; the bird chorus is still full and animated; 
the keys of the red maple strew the ground, and the 
cotton of the early everlasting drifts upon the air.*' 
For several days there was but little change. “ Get¬ 
ting toward the high tide of summer. The air well 
warmed up, Nature in her jocund mood, still, all 
leaf and sap. The days are idyllie. I lie on my 
back on the gross in the shade of the house, and 
look up to the soft, slowly moving clouds, and to 
the chimney swallows disporting themselves up 
there in the breezy depths. No hardening in vege¬ 
tation yet. The moist, hot, fragrant breath of the 
fields mingled odor of blossoming grasses, clover, 
daisies, rye — - the locust blossoms, dropping. What 
a humming about the hives; what freshness in the 
shade of every tree; what contentment in the flocks 
and herds I The springs are yet full and cold; the 
shaded watercourses and pond margins l>cgin to 
draw one." Go to the top of the hill on such a 
morning, say by nine o'clock, and see how unspeak¬ 
ably fresh and full the world locks. The morning 
shadows yet linger everywhere, even in the sun¬ 
shine; a kind of blue coolness and freshness, the 
vapor of dew tinting the air. 

Heat and moisture, the father and mother of all 
tlint lives, when June lias plenty of these, the in¬ 
crease is surt*. 

Early in June the rye and wheat heads begin to 
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tivc air. A lilllc* while* ugo, when their heads were 
empty or tilled only with chaff and sap, how straight 
up they hold them! Now that tiie grain is forming, 
they have a sober, thoughtful look. It is one of the 
most pleasing spectacles of June, a field of rye 
gently shaken by the wind. How the breezes art* 
defined upon its surface a surface as sensitive 
as that of water; how they trip along, lit tit* breezes 
and big breezes together! Just as tin's glaucous 
green surface of the rye-field bends beneath the light 
tread of the winds, so, wo are told, tin* crust of the 
earth itself bends beneath the giant strides of the 
great atmospheric waves. 

There is one bird I seldom hear till June, and that 
is the cuckoo. Sometimes the last days of Mnv 
bring him, but oftener it is June before I hear his 
note. The cuckoo is the true recluse among our 
birds. I doubt if there is any joy in his soul. '* Rain- 
crow,” he is called in some parts of the country. 
His call is supposed to bode rain. Why do other 
birds, the robin for instance, often make war upon 
the cuckoo, chasing it from the vicinity of their 
nests? There seems to he something about the 
cuckoo that makes its position among the birds 
rather anomalous. Is it at times a parasitical bird, 
dropping its eggs into other birds’ nests? Or is 
there some suggestion of the hawk about our species 
as well as about the European ? I do not know. I 
SO 



Only know Unit it .seems to lie regarded with a sus¬ 
picious eye by other birds, and that it wanders about 
at night in a way that no respectable bird should. 
The birds that come in March, as the bluebird, the 
robin, the song sparrow, the starling, build in 
April; the April birds, such as the brown thrasher, 
tlu 1 barn swallow, the ehewink, the water-thrush, 
the oven-bird, tin* chippy, the highdiole, tin* 
meadowlark, build in May, while the May bin Is, 
the kingbird, the wood thrush, the oriole, the orchard 
starling, and the warblers, build in June. The 
April nests an* exposed to the most dangers: the 
storms, th crows, the squirrels, are all liable to out 
them o(T. The midsummer nests, like* that of the 
goldfinch and the wax wing, or cedar-bird, are the 
safest of all. 

In March the door of the seasons first stands ajar 
ft little; in April it is opened much wider; in May 
tlit* windows go up also; and in June the walls are 
fairly taken down and the genial currents have free 
play everywhere. The event of March in tin* coun¬ 
try is the first good sap day, when the maples thrill 
with tin* kindling warmth; the event of April is the 
new furrow and the first seeding; how ruddy and 
warm the soil looks just opened to the stm ! -the 
event of May is the week of orchard bloom; with 
what sweet, pensive gladness one walks Iwneath the 
pink-white masses, while long, long thoughts tie- 
ueend noon him! See t e ’mnehmus rioles ehieue 


one another amid the branches, shaking down the 
fragrant snow. Here the rose-breasted grosbeak is 
in the blooming cherry tree, snipping oil’ the blos¬ 
soms with that heavy beak of his a spot of crim¬ 
son and black half hidden in masses of white petals. 
This orchard bloom travels like a wave. In March 
it is in the Carolinas; by the middle of April its 
crest has reached the Potomac; a week or ten days 
later it is in New Jersey; then in May it sweeps 
through New York and New England; and early in 
June it is breaking upon the orchards in Canada. 
Finally, the event of June is the fields ruddy with 
clover and milk-white with daisies. 
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A BREATH OF APRIL 
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I T would not he easy to any which i.s our finest 
or most beautiful wild flower, hut certainly the 
most poetic and the best Moved is the arhutus. So 
early, «o lowly, ho secretive there in the moss and 
dry leaves, so fragrant, tinged with the hues of 
youth and health, ho hardy and homelike, it touches 
the heart as no other does. 

April's flower offers the first honey to the bee 
and the first frngranee to the lm*e/,e. Modest, 
exquisite, loving the evergreens, loving the roeks, 
untamable, it is the very spirit and breath of the 
woods. Trailing, creeping over the ground, hiding 
its beauty under withered leaves, stiff and hard in 
foliage, hut in flower like the rhcek of a maiden. 

One may brush away the April snow and find 
this finer snow beneath it. Oh, the arhutus days, 
what memories and longings they awaken! In this 
latitude they can hardly in* lookisl for Indore April, 
and Home seasons not till the latter days of the 
month. The first nail warmth, the first tender 
skies, tin* first fragrant showers — the woods are 



LEAF AND TENDRIL 


flooded with sunlight, and the dry leaves and flu* leaf- 
mould emit n pleasant odor. ()ne kneels down or lies 
down beside a patch of the trailing vine, lie brushes 
away the leaves, he lifts up the blossoming sprays 
and examines and admires them at leisure; some 
arc while, some are white and pink, a few an* deep 
pink. It is enough to bask there in the sunlight 
on the ground beside them, drinking in their odor, 
feasting the eye on their tints and forms, hearing the 
April breezes sigh and murmur in the pines or hem¬ 
locks near you, living in a present fragrant with the* 
memory of other days. Lying there, half dreaming, 
half observing, if you are not in communion with 
the very soul of spring, thru there is a want of soul 
in you. You may hear the first swallow twittering 
from the sky above yon, or the first mellow drum of 
the grouse come up from the woods la-low or from 
the ridge opposite. The bee is abroad in the air, 
finding her first honey in the (lower by your side 
and her first pollen in the pussy willows by the 
watercourses below you. 'Flic tender, plaintive 
love-note of the chickadee is heard here and there 
in the woods. lie utters it while busy on the catkins 
of the poplars, from which he seems to be extracting 
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find water-thrush -a.short, bright, ringing, hurried 
song. If You approach, the bird flies swiftly up or 
clown the ereek, uttering an emphatic “ chip, chip.” 

In wild, delicate beauty we have flowers that far 
surpass Ha 1 arbutus: tin 1 columbine, for instance, 
jetting out of a seam in a gray ledge of rock, its 
many crimson and flame-colored flowers shaking in 
the breeze; but it is mostly for the eye. The spring- 
beauty, the painted trilliurn, the fringed polygala, 
the showy lady's-slipper, are all more striking to 
look upon, but they do not quite toueh the heart; 
they luck the soul llml perfume suggests. Their 
charms do not abide with you as do those of the 
arbutus. 

n 

These still, hazy, brooding mid-April mornings, 
when the farmer first starts afield with his plow, 
when his boys gather the buckets in the sugar-hush, 
when the high-hole rails long and loud through the 
hazy distance, when the meadowlark sends up her 
clear, silvery shaft of sound from the meadow, 
when the bush sparrow trills in the orchard, when 
the soft maples look red against the wood, or their 
fallen bloom flecks the drying mud in the road, —• 
such mornings are aland the most exciting and sug¬ 
gestive of the whole year. I low good the fields 
look, how good the freshly turned earth looks! — 
one could almost rat it ns does the lmrsc*; the 
stable manure just being drawn out and scattered 


LEAF AND TENDRIL 

looks good and smells good; every farmer’s house 
and barn looks inviting; the children on the way 
to school with their dinner-pails in their hands — 
how they open a door into the past for you! Some¬ 
times they have sprays of arbutus in their button¬ 
holes, or bunches of liepatica. The partridge m 
drumming in the woods, and the woodpeckers are 
drumming on dry limbs. 

The day is veiled, but we catch such glimpses 
through the veil. The bees are getting jmllen from 
the pussy-willows and soft maples, and the first 
honey from the arbutus. 

It is at this lime that the fruit and seed catalogues 
are interesting reading, and that the outs of farm 
implements have a new fascination. The soil calls 
to one. All over the country, people are responding 
to the call, and are buying farms and moving upon 
them. My father and mother moved upon their 
farm in the spring of 1828; I moved here u|xm 
mine in March, 1874. 

I see the farmers, now going along their stone 
fences and replacing the stones that the frost or the 
sheep and cattle have thrown off, and here and 
there laying up a bit of wall that has tumbled down. 

There is rare music now in the unmusical call of 
the phoebe-bird — it is so suggestive. 

The drying road appeals to one as it never doc* 
at any other season. When I was a farmdwiv. it 



boots for halt an hour and Id my bare led led the 
ground beneath them once more. There was a 
smooth, dry, level place in the road near home, 
and along this I used to run, and exult in that sense 
of light rootedness which is so keen at such times. 
Wluil a feeling of freedom, of emancipation, and of 
joy in the returning spring I used to experience in 
those warm April twilights! 

I think every man whose youth was spent on the 
farm, whatever his life since, must have moments 
at this season when he longs to go hack to the soil. 
How its sounds, its odors, its occupations, its asso¬ 
ciations, come hack to him! Would he not like to 
return again to help rake up the litter of straw and 
stalks about the harn, or about the stack on the 
hill where I he grass is starting? Would he not like 
to help pick the stone from the meadow, or nierul 
the brush fence on the mountain whore the sheep 
roam, or hunt up old Brindle’s calf in the woods, 
or gather oven-wood for his mother to start again 
the big brick oven with its dozen loaves of rye 
bread, or see the plow crowding the lingering snow¬ 
banks on the side-hill, or help his father break and 
swingle and Imtehel the flax in the barnyard ? 

When I see a farm advertised for rent or for sale 
in the spring, I want to go at once and look it over. 
All the particulars interest me so many acres of 
meadow-land, so many of woodland, so many of 
pasture — the garden, the orchard, the outbuild- 




ings, the springs, the creek.I see them nil, and 

am already half in possession. 

Even Thoreau fell this attraction, and recorded 
in his Journal: “ I know of no more pleasing c*m- 
ployment than lo ride about the country with a 
companion very early in the spring, looking at 
farms with a view lo purchasing, if not paying for 
them.” 

Blessed is the man who loves the soil! 
m 

One mid-April morning two pairs of bluebirds 
were in very active and at limes violent courtship 
about my grounds. I could not quilt* understand the 
meaning of all llie fuss and flutter. Both birds of 
each pair were very demonstrative, hut the female 
in each ease llie mo re so. She followed the male 
everywhere, lifting and twinkling her wings, and 
apparently seeking to win him by Imth word and 
gesture. If she was not telling him by that cheery, 
animated, confiding, softly-endearing sjwwh of 
hers, which she poured out incessantly, how much 
she loved him, what was she saying? She was con¬ 
stantly filled with a desire to perch upon the precise 
spot where he was silting, and if he had not moved 
away, I think she would have alighted upon his 
back. Now and then, when she flitted away from 
him, he followed her with like gesturr* add tones 



quilt' the saint' ardor. r riit' two pairs kept nt'ar each 
olht'r about lilt- lioust*, the bird-boxes, the trees, 
the posls and vines in the vineyard, filling the ear 
with their soft, insistent warbles, and the eye with 
their twinkling azure wings. 

Was it this constant presence of rivals on both 
sides that so stimulated them and kept them up 
to sueh a pitch of courtship P Finally, after I had 
watched them over an hour, the birds began to 
come into collision. As they met in the vineyard, 
the two males clinched and fell to the ground, 
lying then* for a moment with wings sprawled out, 
like birds brought down by a gun. Then they 
separated, and each returned to his mate, warbling 
and twinkling his wings. Very soon the females 
clinched and fell to the ground and fought savagely, 
rolling over and over each other, clawing and 
tweaking and locking 1 teaks and hanging on like 
bull terriers, 'They (lid this repeatedly; oner one 
of the mules dashed in and separated them, by 
giving one of the females a sharp tweak and blow. 
Then the males wen' at it again, their blue'plumage 
mixing with the green grass and milled l>v the 
ruddy soil. What a soft, feathery, ineffectual battle 
it seemed in both east's; no sound, no hlood, no 
flying feathers, just a sudden mixing up and general 
disarray of blur wings and tails and ruddy breasts, 
them on the ground; assault but no visible wounds; 
thrust of beak and grip of claw, but no feather 


loosened and but little ruffling; long holding of one 
down by the other, but no cry of pain or fury. It 
was the kind of battle that one likes to witness. 
The birds usually locked beaks, and held their grip 
half a minute at a time. One of the females would 
always alight by the struggling males and lift her 
wings and utter her soft notes, hut what she said - 
whether she was encouraging one of the blue emits 
or berating the other, or imploring them both to 
desist, or egging them on—I could not tell. So fur 
as I could understand her speech, it was the same 
as she had been uttering to her mate alt the time. 

The language of birds is so limited that one 
cannot always tell their love-calls from their bat¬ 
tle-cries. I recognize three notes in the bluebird 
a simple, plaintive call uttered in the air by the mi¬ 
grating birds, both fall and spring, which is like 
the word “pure,” “pure;" then the animated war¬ 
bling calls and twitterings, during the mating sea¬ 
son, which arc uttered in a fond, reassuring tone, 
usually accompanied by that pretty wing gesture; 
then the call of alarm when some enemy approaches 
the nest or a hawk appears. 

This last note is soft like the others, hut the tone 
is different; it is sorrowful and apprehensive. Most 
of our song birds have these three notes expressive 
of love, alarm, and fellowship. The last named rail 
seems to keep them in touch with one another, I 
might perhaps add to this list the scream of di*tn*** 
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which most birds utter when caught by a cat or a 
hawk—the voice or uncontrolled terror and pain, 
which is nearly the same in all species —- disso¬ 
nant and piercing. The other notes and calls are 
characteristic, but this last is the simple screech of 
common terrified nature. 

When my bluebirds dashed at each other with 
beak and claw, their preliminary utterances had 
to my ears anything but a hostile sound. Indeed, 
for tile bluebird to make a harsh, discordant sound 
seems out of the question. Once, when the two 
males lay upon the ground with outspread wings 
and locked beaks, a robin flew down by them and 
for a moment gazed intently at the blue splash 
upon the grass, and then went his way. 

As the birds drifted about the grounds, first the 
males, then the females rolling cm the grass or in 
the dust in fierce combat, and between times the 
members of each pair assuring each other of undy¬ 
ing interest and attachment, I followed them, ap¬ 
parently quite unnoticed by them. Sometimes they 
would lie more than a minute upon the ground, 
each trying to keep his own or to break the other's 
hold. They seemed so oblivious of everything about 
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ten feet away and unregarded, I made a sudden 
dash and covered them with my hat. The struggle 
continued for a few seconds under there, then all 
was still. Sudden darkness had fallen upon the 
field of battle. What did they think had happened ? 
Presently their heads and wings began to brush the 
inside of my hat. Then ail was still again. Then I 
spoke to them, called to them, exulted over them, 
but they betrayed no excitement or alarm. Occa¬ 
sionally a head or a body came in gentle contact 
with the top or the sides of my hat. 

But the two females were evidently agitated by 
the sudden disappearance of their contending 
lovers, and began uttering their mournful alarm- 
note. After a minute or two 1 lifted one side of my 
hat and out darted one of the birds; then I lifted 
tlie hat from the other. One of the females then 
rushed, apparently with notes of joy and congratu¬ 
lation, to one of the males, who gave her u spiteful 
tweak and blow. Then the other came and he 
served her the same. lie was evidently u little 
bewildered, and not certain what had happened 
or who was responsible for it. Did he think the two 
females were in some way to blame ? But he was 
soon reconciled to one of them again, m wan the 
other male with the other, yet the two coupler did 
not separate till the males had eome in collidtm 
once more. Presently, however, they drifted apart, 
and each pair was soon holding art animated eon- 



vernation, punctuated by those pretty wing gestures, 
about the two bird-boxes. 

Those scones of love arid rivalry had lasted nearly 
all the forenoon, and mailers between the birds 
apparently remained as they were before — the 
members of each pair quite satisfied with each 
other. One pair occupied one of the bird-boxes in 
the vineyard and reared two broods there during 
the season, but the other pair drifted away and 
look up their abode somewhere else. 

If they had come to an understanding, why this 
continued demonstration and this war between 
them? The unusual tiling was the interest and the 
activity of the females. They outdid the males in 
making love and in making war. With most species 
of our birds, the females are quite indifferent to the 
blandishments of the males, if they are not actually 
bon*d by them. They flee from them, or spitefully 
resent their advances. In April a female robin 
may often bo soon fighting off three or four of her 
obstreperous admirers, as if every feminine senti¬ 
ment she possessed had been outraged. 

But the bluebird is an exception; the female is 
usually very responsive, but only in the instance 
above related have I seen her so active in the court- 
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A WALK IN THE FIELDS 

I FT us go and walk in the fields. It is the 
J middle of a very early March — a March that 
has in some way cut out April and got into its place. 

I knew an Irish lulsirer, who during his last 
illness thought, when spring came, if he could walk 
in the fields, he would get well. I have observed 
that farmers, when harassed by trouble, or weighed 
down by grief, are often wont to go and walk alone 
in the fields. They find dumb sympathy and com¬ 
panionship then 1 . I knew a farmer who, after the 
death of his only son, would frequently get up in 
the middle of the night and go and walk in his 
fields. It was said that he had been harsh and un¬ 
just to his son, and, during the last day the latter 
had worked and when the fatal illness was corning 
upon him, the father had severely upbraided him 
because he left his task and sat for a while under 
the fence. One can fancy him going to this very 
spot in his midnight wanderings, and standing in 
mute agony where the cruel words had l>een spoken, 
or throwing himself upon the ground, pleading in 
vain at the door of the irrevocable jr&st. That door 




never opens again, plead you there till your heart 
breaks. 

A farmer’s fields bceome in time almost a part 
of himself: his life history is written all over them; 
virtue has gone out of hi rowel f into them; he lias 
fertilized them with the sweat of his brow; he knows 
the look and the quality of each one. This one lu» 
reclaimed from the wilderness when he eume on the 
farm as a young man; he sowed rye among the 
stumps and scratched it in with a tlmm brush; as 
the years went by he saw the slumps slowly decay; 
he would send his boys to set tire to them in the dry 
spring weather; — I was one of those hoys, and it 
seems as if I could smell the pungent odor of those 
burning stumps at this moment: now this field is 
one of his smoothest, finest meadows. This one was 
once a rough pasture; he pried up or blasted out 
the rocks, and with his oxen drew them into n 
line along the border of the woods, and with stone 
picked or dug from the surface built ujkhi them i% 
solid four-foot wall; now the mowing-mac hine runs 
evenly where once the cattle gritted with difficulty. 

I was a boy when that field was eleumni up. I took 
a hand—a boy’s hand—in the work. I hel{««d pick 
up the loose stone, which we drew upon a stoncdiont 
shod with green poles. It wan luiek-aelung work, and 
it soon wore the skin thin on the ends of the fingers. 
How the crickets and ants and beetles would rmdt 


looked upon the .stone that sheltered them as an 
old institution that wo had no right to remove. No 
right, my litlle folk, only the might of the stronger. 
Sometimes a (lal stone would prove (he roof of 
a mouse-nest a blinking, bond-eyed, meadow- 
mouse. What eonstornnlion would seize him, loo, as 
he would rush olf along the little round beaten ways 
under the dry grass and weeds! Many of the large 
bowlders wore deeply imbedded in the soil, and only 
stuek their noses or heads, so to speak, up through 
the turf. These we would first taekle with the big 
lover, a long, dry, ironwood polo, as heavy us one 
could handle, shod with a horseshoe. With the 
end of this thrust under the end or edge of a bowlder, 
and resting upon a stone for a fulcrum, we would 
begin the assault. Inch by inch the turf-bound rook 
would yield. Sometimes the lever would slip its 
hold, and come down upon our heads if we wen* not 
watchful. As the rock yielded, the lever required 
more bait, ns the farmer calls it, an addition to 
the fulcrum. After the rock was raised sufficiently, 
wo would prop it up with stones, arrange a skid or 
skids under it green beech polos cut in the woods 
wrap a chain a round it, and hitch the oxen to it, 
directing them to the right or left to turn the bowlder 
out of its bed and place it on the surface of the 
ground. When this was accomplished, then came the 
dead straight pull to the line of the fence, An old, 
experienced ox-team know what is before them, or 



rather l>ehin<l them; they have frit thr bowlder and 
B ; Z( 'd it up. At the* word and thr rmrk of thr whip 
they bend their bonds and throw their weight ujkiii 
the yoke. Now thr hiekory hows settle into their 
shoulders, they kink their tails and hump their harks, 
their sharp hoofs cut the turf, and the greut inert 
mass moves. Tearing up the sod, grim ling over 
stones, the shouts of the excited driver urging them 
on, away they go toward the line. The pwulinr and 
agreeable odor of bund and ground stone* arises 
from the rear. Only a few yard* at it time; how 
the oxen puff as they halt to take brritth and lap 
their tongues out over their moist itmr/.le*! Then 
they bend to the work again, the mu»*ulitr effort 
reaching their wry tails. Thus the work goes on 
for several days or a week, till the row of Indtom 
rocks b complete. If Utm* art* other* remaining 
in the field, then the row is doubled up till the hind 
is cleaned. 

What a tom and wounded appearance that sec¬ 
tion of ground presents, its mirfmv everywhere 
marked with red stripes or ItawR each ending in or 
starting from a large and deep ml eavity in the 
sward 1 But soon the plow will come, equalizing 
and obliterating and writing another history ujKm 
the page. 

There is something to me peculiarly interesting 
in atone wails — a kind of rude human expression 



sell. How Hu'}' rlmwi I ho lulls and swoop through 
tho valleys. They decay mil, yol they grow old and 
decrepit; lilllo by Jilllo lhoy lose* llioir prooision and 
firmness, llu-y stagger, llion fall. In a still, early 
spring morning or April lwilight ono often hoars a 
rattle of si0110s in a distant hold; some hit of old 
wall is falling. Thu lifutiuiu of tho host of thorn is 
rnroly threescore and ton. Tho oilier day, along the 
highway, I saw an old man rulaying a dilapidated 
stone wall. " Fifty-three years ago,” ho said, ‘‘I 
laid this wall. When it is laid again, I shan’t have 
tho job.” It is rarely now that ono sues a now wall 
going up. The funeos have all boon built, and the 
farmer has only to keep thorn in repair. 

When you build a hold or a highway wall, do not 
make the top of it level across the little hollows; 
let it law! to the uneven surface, let it look flexible 
and alive. A foundation wall, with its horizontal 
linos, looks sit It and formal, hut a wall that undu¬ 
lates along like a live tiling pleases the eye. 

When I was a hoy upon the old farm, my father 
always ” laid out " to build forty or fifty rods of new 
wall, or rebuild ns many rods of old wall, each 
spring. It is true huslmndry to fence your field 
with the stones that incumlior it, to utilize obstacles. 
The walls ujsm the old farm of which I am think¬ 
ing have eaeli a history. This one, along the lower 
side of tin* road, was limit in * 40 . I remem lier the 
man who laid it. 1 oven rememlier something of 



was going on. It was built from n Mill older wall, 
and new material added. It leans and staggers in 
places now like an old man. but it is .still a sub¬ 
stantial fence. This one U|«>n the upjver side of the 
road, my father told me he built the year lie came 
upon the farm, which was in MH. Hr paid twenty 
cents a rod for having it laid to a man whose grand¬ 
children are now gray-haired men. The wall has a 
rock foundation, and it Mill holds its course without 
much wavering. 

The more padding there is in a stone wall, the 
less enduring it is. Let your stone reach clean 
through. A smooth fata* will not save it; a loose and 
cobbly interior will be its ruin. I at there Ik* a brand 
foundation, let the parts Ik* well itouttd together, 
let the joints he carefully broken, ami, above all, 
let its height not he too grant for its width. If it is 
too high, it will topple over; if its interior is defec¬ 
tive, it will spread and collapse. Time searches out 
its every weakness, and resjieets only good material 
and good workmanship. 


colored, while others are more or less brilliantly 
striped or spotted, is a question not easily answered. 
It is claimed that spotted and striped species are 
more diurnal in their liahits, and frequent bushes 
and open glades, while the duskv species are more 
nocturnal, and frequent dense thickets. In a gen¬ 
eral way this is probably true. A dappled coat is 
more in keeping with the day than with the night, 
and with bushes and jungles rather than with plains 
or dense forests. But whether its protective value, 
or the* protective value of the dusky coat, is the 
reason for its being, is another question. 

This theory of the protective coloration of animals 
has been one of the generally accepted ideas in all 
works upon natural history sinee Darwin’s time. 
It assumes that the color of an animal is as much 
the result of natural selection ns any part of its 
structure — natural selection picking out and pre¬ 
serving those tints that were the most useful in 
concealing the animal from its enemies or from its 
prey. If in this world no animal hud ever preyed 
upon another, it is thought that their colors might 
have been very different, probably much mure 
bizarre and inharmonious than they are at present. 

Now I am not going to run amuck upon this 
generally accepted theory of modern naturalists, 
but I do feel disposed to shake it up u little, and to 
see, if I can, what measure of truth there is in it. 
That there is a measure of truth in it t mu eon- 




colored — who alml! say? Which was fitst, the 
sweetness or the color? The flesh of the <juail and 
tlie partridge having become very dclcclable and 
much sought after by many wild creatures, did 
Nature make compensation by giving them their 
assimilative plumage? or were the two facts insep¬ 
arable from the first ? Yet the flesh of the peacock 
is said to be as delicate as that of the turkey. 

The sweetness of an animal’s flesh is doubtless 
determined by its food. 1 believe no one eats the 
Western road-runner, though it is duller of color 
than the turkey. Its food is mice, snakes, lizards, 
centipedes, and other vermin. 

Thus far I can follow the protective-colorists, 
but not much further. 

Wallace goes to the extent of believing that even 
nuts arc protectively colored heeau.se they are not 
to be eaten. But without the agency of birds and 
the small rodents, the wingless nuts, such us chest¬ 
nuts. acorns, hickory nuts, and butternuts, could 
never get widely scattered; so that if they were 
effectively concealed by their colors, this fact would 
tend to their extinction. 

If the colors of animals were as vital a matter, 
and the result of the same adaptive and selective 
process, as their varied structures, which Darwin 
and Wallace teach, then it would seem to follow 
that those of the same habits arid of the same or 
similar habitat would he similar or identical in 



divers nil have short legs placed in the rear, hut 
they vary greatly in color-markings. How greatly 
the ducks differ in coloration, though essentially 
the same in si met tire! Our tree warblers are of all 
hues and combinations of hues, though so alike in 
habit and form. The painted bunting in the South¬ 
west is gaudily colored, while its congeners are all 
more plainly dressed. 

In England the thrush that answers to our robin, 
being almost identical in form, manner, and imhit, 
is black as a coal. The crow tribe art* all built upon 
the same plan, and yet they show a very great di¬ 
versity of colors. Why is our jay so showily colored, 
and the (’anada jay so sulahied in tint ? 

The hummingbirds do not differ much in their 
anatomy, hut their tints differ as mueh as do those 
of precious stones. The woodpeckers show a variety 
of markings that cannot Ik* accounted for ujK>n any 
principle of utility or of natural selection. Indeed, 
it would seem as if in the colors of birds and mam¬ 
mals Nature gave herself a <*omjmmtively free hand, 
not Iwing bound ly the same rigid necessity ns in 
their structures. Within certain limits, something 
like rapriee or um'dent seems to prevail. The great 
law of assimilation, or harmonious blending, of 
which I shall presently have more to my, goes on. 
















also much more brilliant than ours. Our gallina¬ 
ceous birds are all dull neulral-linled, but look at 
this family of birds in the Orient, brilliant beyond 
words to paint! In Africa llie sand grouse is bril¬ 
liantly marked. There are also snow-white herons 
in Africa, and black and white ibises. On the Aru 
Islands in the Malay Archipelago is a flycatcher 
that is brilliant black and bright orange. 

In our hemisphere the swans are white, the 
pigeons are blue, and the parrots are green. In 
Australia the swans are black, and there is a black 
pigeon and a black parrot. In the desert of Sahara 
most of the birds are desert-colored, but there are 
some that arc blue, and others that are black or 
brown and white. It is said that the Arctic fox, 
which is snow-white in most other places, remains 
blue all winter in Iceland. No doubt there are 
reasons for all these variations, but whatever these 
reasons are, they do not seem to favor the theory 
of protective coloration. 

The more local an animal is, the more its color 
assimilates witli its surroundings; or perhaps I 
should say, the more uniform its habitat, the more 
assimilative its coloring. The valley quail of Cali¬ 
fornia frequents trees and roosts in trees, hence 
its coloring is not copied from the ground. It is 
darker and bluer than our Bob White. 

Nature dislikes incongruities, and permits them 



is as protectively colored ns the toad or the tortoise, 
The porcupine with his armor of quills is us hidden 
from the eye as the coon, or the woodchuck, or the 
prairie-dog. Climbing things are ns well hidden us 
creeping things, the mole in the ground ns well 
as the mouse on the surface, the squirrel that Hies 
as well as the squirrel that runs, creatures of the 
night as well as creatures of the day, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, as well as the 
smaller animals that art' preyed upon. If birds are 
colored to conceal them from hawks, why are the 
wild boar, the deer, the hart 4 , similarly colored? 
They are not hiding from lmwks; their enemies go 
by scent. The hipimpolamus in the Nile is as pro¬ 
tectively colored as the camel on the sands, and yet 
in neither case can protection Ik 4 the end sought. 
In Africa there is a while rhinoceros. Behold our 
mountain goat nearly os white as snow against the 
dark background of the rocks anti mountain .slopes 
where he lives, and yet he appears to thrive ns 
well as the protectively colored deer. Docs not the 
lion without stripes fare just as well as the tiger 
with? Does not our vermilion flyenteher fare just 
as well as its cousins of duller plumes? Docs not 
the golden pheasant fare as well as the protectively 
colored grouse? Everywhere the creative energy 
seems to have its plain, modest moods and its gaudy, 
bizarre moods, both in the vegetable and the animat 
worlds. Why are some flowers ho gaudy and others 
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den, some inseel.s so brilliant and olhers so dull, 
some fruits so highly eolorecl and olhers so neutral ? 
This law of endless variation is no doubt at the 
bottom of all these things. The bird has varied 
in color from its parent, and as the variation has 
not told against it, it has gone on and intensified. 
So with the flowers. I don't believe cherries are red 
or black to attract the birds, or plums blue. Poison¬ 
ous berries are as brilliant as harmless ones. No 
doubt there is a reason for all these high colors, 
and for the' plain ones, if we could only find it. Of 
course, food, environment, climate, have much to 
do with it alb 

Probably, if we could compare the food which 
our grouse eats with that which the brilliant pheas¬ 
ants of the Hast cut, or the food of our wild turkey 
with that of the Central American bird, or of our 
pigeons with those of the Malay Arehijwlago, we 
might hit upon some clue to their difference of colo¬ 
ration. The strange and bizarre colors and forms 
of the birds of Africa compared with those of North 
America or of Europe may be a niatterof Food. Why 
our flicker is brighter colored than our other wood¬ 
peckers may he on account of the ants he eats. 

Mr. Wallace in one of his essays {mints out the 
effect of locality on color, many species of unrelated 
genera both among insects and among birds Iwing 
marktsl similarly, with white or yellow or black, 
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among them. In the Philippine I .slum Is metallic hues 
arc the fashion *, in some other islands very light 
tints arc in vogue; in still other localities unrelated 
species favor crimson or blue. Mr. Wallace says that 
among the various butterflies of diiferent countries 
this preference for certain colors is as marked as it 
would be if the hart's, marmots, and squirrels of 
Europe were all red with black feet, while the cor¬ 
responding Hjx'cios of Central Asia were all yellow 
with black heads, or as it would be if our smaller 
mammals, the coon, the possum, the squirrels, all 
copied the black and white of the skunk. The reason 
for all this is not apparent, though Wallaet' thinks 
that some quality of the soil which affects the food 
may be the cause. It is like the caprice of fashion. 
In fact, the exaggerated plumes, fantastic colors, 
and monstrous beaks of many birds in both hemi¬ 
spheres have as little apparent utility, and seem 
to be quite as much the result of caprice, as are any 
of the extreme fashions in dress among human 
beings. 

Our red-shouldered starlings flock in the fall, and 
they are not protectively colored, but the bobolinks, 
which also flock at the same time, do then assume 
neutral tints. Why the change in the one east* ami not 
in the other, since both species feed in the brown 
marshes ? Most of our own ground birds are more 
or less ground-colored; but here on the ground, amid 
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the hushes, with the hrown oven-bird and the brown 
thrasher, is the ehewink with conspicuous mark¬ 
ings of while and black and rod. Here are some 
of the soft gray and brown tinted warblers nesting 
on the ground, and hero is the more conspicuous 
striped black and while creeping warbler nesting 
by their side. Behold the rather dull-colored great 
crested flycatcher concealing its nest in a hollow 
limb, and its congener the brighter-feathered king¬ 
bird building its nest openly on the branch above. 

Hence, whatever truth there may l>e in this theory 
of protective coloration, one has only to look about 
him to discover that it is a matter which Nature 
does not have very mueh at heart. She plays fast 
and loose with it on every hand. Now she seems to 
set great store by it, the next moment she discards 
it entirely. 

If dull colors art* protective, then bright colors 
are mm-proleetive or dangerous, and one wonders 
why all birds of gay feather have not been cut off 
and the s|Kvios exterminated: or why, in eases 
where the males are bright-colored and the females 
of neutral tints, as with our scarlet tanager and 
indigo-bird, the females are not greatly in excess of 
the males, which dues not aecm to Ik; the case. 

It 

We arrive at the idea that neutral tints are pro* 
teetive from the jM)int of view of the human eye 



JNgw if all animals that prey upon others wore 
guided by the eye alone, then* would be much more 
in the theory than there is. But none of the preda¬ 
ceous four-footed beasts depend entirely U|hi» the 
eye. The cat tribe does to a certain extent, but these 
creatures stalk or waylay moving game, and the 
color does not count. A white Imre will evidently 
fall a prey to a lynx or a cougar in our winter wots Is 
as easily as a hrown rabbit; and will not u desert- 
colored animal fall a prey to a lion or u tiger just 
as readily as it would if it were white or black ? 
Then the most destructive tribes of all, the wolves, 
the foxes, the minks, the weasels, the skunks, the 
coons, and the like, depend entirely upon scent. 
The eye plays a very insignificant part in their 
hunting, hence again the question of color is elimi¬ 
nated. 

Birds of prey depend upon the eye, but they are 
also protectively colored, and their eyes are so prc- 
ternaturally sharp that no disguise of assimilative 
tints is of any avail against them. If both the 
hunted and its hunter arc? concealed by their neutral 
tints, of what advantage is it to either? If the 
brown bird is hidden from the brown hawk, and 
vice versa , then are they on an ecpial footing in this 
respect, and the victory is to the sharpest-eyed. 
If, as is doubtless the ease, the eye of the hawk 
sharpens as the problem of his existence becomes 
more difficult, then is the game even, and the tpnirry 


has no advantage —■ lho protective color dots not 
protect. 

Why should the owl, which hunts hy night, ho 
colored like the hawk that hunts hy day? If 
the owl wen 1 red, or blue, or green, or black, or 
white, would it not stand just as good a chance of 
obtaining a subsistence? Its silent flight, its keen¬ 
ness of vision, and the general obscurity are the 
main mailers. At night color is almost neutralized. 
Would not the lynx and tin* bobcat fan* just as well 
if they wen' of the lmt' of the sable or the mink? 
Are their neutral grays or browns any advantage to 
them ? The gray fox is more protectively colored 
than the red; is he therefore more abundant ? Far 
from it; just the reverse is true. The same remark 
applies to the retl and the gray squirrels. 

The northern hare, which changes to while in 
winter, would seem to have an advantage over the 
little gray rabbit, which is as conspicuous upon 
the snow as a brown leaf, and yet such dot's not 
seem to he the ease. It is true that the ruhhit often 
pusses the day in holes ami beneath rocks, and 
the lmrt' docs not; hut it is only at night that the 
natural enemies of each foxes, minks, weasels, 
wildcats, owls an* abroad. 

It is thought by Wallace and others that the 
skunk is strikingly marked as a danger signal, its 
contrast of black ami white warning all creatures 
to pass bv on the other side. But the magpie w 



marked in much the name way, ns is also our 
bobolink, which, in some localities, is called "the 
skunk-bird,” and neither of these birds has any 
such reason to advertise itself ns has tlie skunk. 
Then here is the porcupine, with its panoply of 
spears, as protectively colored as the coon or the 
woodchuck, — why dot's not it have warning colors 
also? The enemy that attacks it fart's much worse 
than in the ease of its hlaek and white neighbor. 

The ptarmigan is often cited as a good illustra¬ 
tion of the value of protective coloration, white 
in winter, particolored in spring, and brown in 
summer, — always in color blending with its envi¬ 
ronment. But the Arctic fox would not Ik* baffled 
by its color; it goes by scent; and the great snowy 
owl would probably see it in the open at any time 
of year. On islands in Bering Sea we .saw the Arctic 
snowbird in midsummer, white as a snowflake, and 
visible afar. Our northern grouse carry their gray 
and brown tints through our winters, and do not 
appear to suffer unduly from their telltale plumage. 
If the cold were as severe as it is farther north, 
doubtless they, too, would don white emits, for the 
extreme cold seems to play an important part in 
this matter, — this and the long Arctic nights. Sir 
John Roes protected a Hudson's Bay lemming from 
the low temperature by keeping it in his cabin, arid 
the animal retained its summer coat; hut when he 
exposed it to a temperature of thirty degrees Mow 



Eero, it begun to change to white in u single night, 
and at I he end of a week was almost entirely so. 
It is said that in Siberia domestic; cattle and horses 
become lighter-colored in the winter, and Darwin 
says he has known brown ponies in England to 
become 1 white during the same' season. 

Only one of our weasels, the ermine, becomes 
while in winter; the others keep their brown coats 
through the year. Is this adaptive color any ad¬ 
vantage to the ermine ? and are the other weasels 
handicapped by their brown tints ? 

The marten, the sable, and the fisher do not turn 
white in the cold season, nor the musk ox, nor the; 
reindeer. The latter animals are gregarious, and 
the social spirit seems to oppose local color. 

Apart from the intense cold, the long Arctic; 
nights no doubt have much to do with the white of 
Arctic animals,, " Absence of light leads to diminu¬ 
tion or even total abolition of pigmentation, while* 
its presence leads to an increase in some degrees 
proportionate to the intensity of the light.” 1 

When the variable northern hare is removed to 
a milder climate, in the course of a few years it 
ceases to turn white in winter. 

The more local an animal is, the more does it 
incline to take cm the colors of its surroundings, 
as may In' seen in the rase of the toads, the* frogs, 
the snakes, and many insects. It seems reasonable 
‘ Vmu on Variation in Animal* and Plant*. 
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more potent in such cases. The grasshoppers in 
the fields arc of all shades of green and brown and 
gray, but is it probable that these tints ever hide 
them from their natural enemies the sharp eyed 
birds and fowls? A grasshopper gives itself away 
when if hops, and it always hops. On tin* son- 
coast I noticed that the grasshoppers wore gray like 
the sands. What fed upon them, if anything, I 
could not find out, hut their incessant hopping 
showed how little they sought concealment. The 
nocturnal enemies of grasshoppers, such as coons 
and skunks, are probably not 1 adlled at all by their 
assimilative colors. 

Our wood-frog (liana m/lmlim) is found through¬ 
out the summer on the dry leaves in the woods, and 
it is red like them. When it buries itself in the leaf 
mould in the fall for its winter sleep, it turns dark 
like the color of the element in which it is buried. 
Can this last change he for protection also ? No 
enemy sees it or disturbs it in that position, and 
yet it is as “ protectively'* colored as in summer. 
This is the stamp of the environment again. 

The toad is of the color of the ground where he 
fumbles along in the twilight or squats by day, and 
yet, I fancy, his enemy the snake finds him out 
without difficulty. lie is of the color of the earth 
because he is of the earth earthy, and the bullfrog 
is of the color of his element, ~ lmt then* are the 
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descendant of a thrush. I tie speckled breast oi tlie 
young bird indicates this, us dues u thrushdike 
note which one may occasionally hear fnmi it. The 
bird departed from the protective livery of the 
thrush and came down its long line of descent in 
a showy coat of blue, and yet got on just us well m 
its ancestors. Gay plumes were certainly no handi¬ 
cap in this ease. Are they in any ease? I seriously 
doubt it. In fact, I am inclined to think that if the 
birds and the mammals of the earth had l»een of alt 
the colors of the rainbow, they would be just about 
as numerous. 

The fact that this assimilative coloring disap¬ 
pears in the ease of animats under domestication, 
— that the neutral grays and brown* are followed by 
white and black and partieoloml animats, what 
does that prove ? It proves only that the order of 
Nature has been interfered with, and that its wild 
instinct becomes demoralised under domestication, 
so does the wild coloration of animals. The con¬ 
ditions are changed, numberless new influence* are 
brought to bear, the food is changed and is of 
greater variety, climatic influences art' interfered 
with, multitudes of new and strange impressions 
are made upon each individual animat, and Nature 
abandons her uniformity of coloration and becomes 
reckless, so to speak, not because the pressure of 
danger is removed, but because the danger is of a 
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now and inoalouluhlo kind — the danger from man 
and artificial conditions. Man demoralizes Nature 
whenever he loueho.s her, in .savage tribes and in 
animal life, jus well as in the fields and woods. lie 
makes sharp eon Iras Is wherever he goes, in forms, 
in colors, in sounds, in odors, and it is not to he 
wondered at that animals brought under his in¬ 
fluence come in lime to show, more or less, these 
contrasts. The tendency to variation is stimulated; 
form as well as eolor is rapidly modified; the old 
order is broken up, and the animal eomos to partake 
more or less of the bizarre condition that surrounds 
it. Nature when left to herself is harmonious; 
man makes discords, or harmony of another order. 
The instincts of wild animals are much more keen 
and invariable than art* those of animals in do¬ 
mestication, the conditions of their lives Iteing far 
more rigid and exacting. Remove the eggs from a 
wild bird's riest and she instantly deserts it; but 
a domestic* fowl will ineulwUc* an empty nest for 
days. For the same reason the colors of animals 
in domestication an* less constant than in the 
wild state; they break up and become much raor 
bizarre* and capricious. 

Cultivated plants depart more from a fixed ty 
titan do plants of the fields and the woods. !* 
what autrti forms and colors the cultivated flow 
display! 

M'tm hWKwm* of fear is of cniirsie much err 



unon me wiki creatures man upon me tamo, imt 
that the removal or the modification of this .should 
cause them to lose their neutral tints is not credible. 
The domestic: pigeons and the barnyard fowls arc 4 
almost as much exposed to their arch enemy, the 
hawk, as is the wild pigeon or the* jungle fowl, if 
not more, since the wild birds are free to rush to the 
cover of the trees and woods. And how ceaseless 
their vigilance! what keen eyes they have for hawks, 
whether they circle in the air or walk about in the 
near fields 1 In fact, the instinct of fear of some 
enemy in the air above has apparently not been 
diminished in the barnyard fowls by count less gen¬ 
erations of domestication, hot a 1 k»v shy a rusty 
pic-tin or his old straw hat across the henyard, and 
behold what a screaming and a rushing to cover 
there is! This ever watchful fear on the part of 
the domestic fowls ought to have had some effect 
in preserving their neutral tints, but it has not. A 
stronger influence has come from man’s disrupture 
of natural relations. 

Why are ducks more variously and more bril¬ 
liantly colored than geese? I think it would be hard 
to name the reason. A duck seems of a more intense 
nature than a goose, more active, more 4 venturesome; 
it takes to the bypaths, as it were, while the goose 
keeps to a few great open highways; its range is 
wider, its food supply is probably more various, 
and hence it lias greater adaptiveness and variabil- 
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stronger the light, the more the pigments are devel¬ 
oped. All fish that 1 am acquainted with art* light 
beneath and dark above. If this condition helps 
to conceal them from their enemies, it is merely 
incidental, and not the result of laws working to 
that end. 

m 

“The danger of the mother bird during incuba¬ 
tion ” is a phrase often used by Darwin and by more 
recent writers. This danger is the chief reason as¬ 
signed for the more obscure coloring of the female 
among so many species. Now it would seem that the 
dangers of the mother bird during incubation ought 
to be far less than those of her more brilliantly col¬ 
ored mate, flitting from tree to tree and advertising 
his whereabouts by his calls and song, or absorbed 
in procuring lus food; or than those of other females, 
flying about exposed to the eye of ('very passing 
hawk. The life of most wild creatures is like that 
of a people engaged in war: enemies lurk on every 
hand, and live danger to the silting bird may l>e 
compared in degree to that of the wife rocking the 
cradle by her fireside; while her roving mate must 
face perils equal to those of a soldier on a cam¬ 
paign. The mother bird is generally well hidden, 
and has nothing to do hut to use her eyes and ears, 
and she usually does this to good purpose. Indeed, 
I believe the sitting bird is rarely destroyed. I 
have never known it to lumpen, though this fact 
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does not prove very much. The peril is to the eggs 
or to the unfledged young; these cannot run or fly 
away. Eliminate this danger — this and the danger 
from storms and cold — and the numbers of our 
birds would probably double in a single year. Hence 
the care the birds lake to conceal their nests, not 
for the mother bird’s sake, but for the sake of the 
treasures which she cannot defend. In some cases 
she appears to oiler herself an easy victim in order 
to lure the intruder away. She would have him see 
only herself when she flutters, apparently disabled, 
over the ground. The game of concealment has 
failed; now she will try what feigning can do. 

All the species of our birds in which the male 
is more brilliantly colored than the female, such 
as the scarlet tanager, the indigo-bird, the rose- 
breasted grosbeak, the goldfinch, the summer 
tanager, the Virginia cardinal, the blue grosbeak, 
build in trees or low bushes, and it seems to me 
that the dull tints of the female would play but 
little part in concealing the nest. The enemies 
of these birds — as of most of our birds — are 
crows, squirrels, black snakes, jays, weasels, owls, 
and hawks, and have been for untold generations. 
Now the obscure coloring of the female would play 
no part in protecting her against any of these crea¬ 
tures. What would attract their alien lion would 
he the nest itself. The crows, the jays, the weasels, 



young birds, us uoumiess me owls uo by mglit. 
Tlte mother bird (lies at their approach, and leaves 
her eggs or young to he devoured. The sitting bird 
usually is not visible to an enemy passing in the air 
above, as she is hidden by the leaves. In the care 
of the young the male is as active and as much ex¬ 
posed to danger as is the female, and in the ease of 
the scarlet lanager the male seems the bolder and 
the more, active of the two; yet the female, because 
of her obscure coloring, could alford to run many 
more chances than he. 

With the ground-builders the case is not mueli 
different. These birds arc' proved upon by prowlers, 
— skunks, weasels, rats, snakes, crows, minks, 
foxes, and cats, — enemies that hunt at close 
range by night and by day, and that search the 
ground by sight and by smell. It is not the parent 
bird, but the eggs and the young, that they capture. 
Indeed, I cannot see that the color of the sitting 
bird enters into the problem at all. Ued or while 
or blue would not endanger the nest any more than 
would the neutral grays and browns. The bobolink 
builds in meadows where the grass alone conceals 
it. That the back of the silling bird harmonizes 
perfectly with the meadow bottom might make a 
difference to the egg-colled or, or to an eye a few feet 
above, but not to the mink,ortho skunk, or the snake, 
or the fox, that came nosing about the very spot. 

Last summer I saw where a woodcock had made 




the dry, open held Ilian m lho llnok, .swampy woods, 
and her instinct was, no doubt, a safe guide. Her 
imitative color would avail her hut little 1 in either 
plaee. The .same may he said of the cpiail and of 
the grouse. Their neutral tints may protect them 
from the human < 70 , hut not from their natural 
enemies, (amid the coon, or the mink, or the fox, 
or the skunk he baffled by them? Is the setter or 
pointer baffled ? Both the quail and the partridge, 
in settled countries, are very likely to nest along 
roads and paths, away from thick jungles and 
tangles that would afford cover to their enemies. It 
is their eggs and their newly hatched young that 
they are solicitous about. Their wings afford se¬ 
curity to themselves. True, the sitting bird usually 
allows the passer-by to approach her very closely, 
but I have reason to believe that she is much sooner 
alarmed by an animal that approaches stealthily, 
nosing about, making very little noise, than by the 
passing of a person or of the large grazing animals. 
Her old traditional enemies are stealthy and subtle, 
and her instinct keeps her on her guard against 
them. A person walking boldly along, occupied 
about his own business, can pass within a few feet of 
a partridge on his drumming log. But let a man try 
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to creep up on the drumming partridge, and the bird 
will instantly show how wary and suspicious he is. 

The female eowbird is much duller in color than 
the male, and yet she is a parasitical bird, and does 
no incubating at all. With the rose-breasted gros¬ 
beak, the male seems to do his share of the incu¬ 
bating, and has been heard to sing upon the nest. 

A fact that seems to tell against the notions I 
have been advancing, and that gives support to the 
theory of the protective value of dull colors, is the 
fact that with those species of birds in which both 
sexes are brightly colored, the nest is usually placed 
in a hole, or is domed, thus concealing the sitting 
bird. This is true of a large number of species, 
as the bluebird, the woodpeckers, the chickadee, 
the nuthatch, the kingfisher, and, in the tropics, the 
various species of parrots and parrakeets and many 
others, all birds of brilliant plumage, the sexes being 
in each case indistinguishable. But there are such 
marked exceptions to this rule llial, it seems to me, 
its force is greatly weakened. Our blue jay is a 
highly colored bird, and yet it builds an open nest. 
The crow builds an open nest. The passenger 
pigeon was a bird of rather showy colors, and the 
male did his share of the incubating, still the nest 
was built openly. The shrike is a conspicuously 
marked bird, and it builds an open nest. Mr. 
Wallace names four other brilliant Old-World 
birds that build open nests. Then there are several 



products. There is nothing else fur them to use. 
If a man huiids a hut or a shanty in the fields <ir 
woods with such material as he finds ready at hand, 
his habitation will be protectively colored also. 
The winter wren builds its mouse like nest of green 
moss, bill in every ease that has route under my 
observation the nest has been absolutely hidden 
by its position under u log or in a stump, or amid 
the roots of trees, and the must conspicuous colors 
would not have betrayed it to its enemies. In fact, 
the lards that build hidden nests in holes or tree 
cavities use of neeessily the same neutral materials 
as those that build openly. 

Birds that deliberately face the* exterior of their 
nests with lichens obtained from rocks and tree's, 
such as the hummingbird, the blue gray gnat- 
catcher, and the wood power, cun hardly do so 
with a view to protection, Ihh'iuisc the* material of 
their nests is already weather-worn and inconspicu¬ 
ous. The lichens certainly give the nest an artistic 
finish and make it a part of the branch upon which 
it is placed, to an extent that suggests something 
like taste in the. builders. But f fail to see how a 
marauding crow, or a jay, or a squirrel, or a weasel, 
or any other enemy of the bird could be cheated by 
this device, 

iv 

I find myself less inclined to look upon the neutral 
grays and browns of the animal world as the result 



of tlu* struggle for existence, I»ul more disposed (o 
regard llit'm as the result of llu* saint* law or tend¬ 
ency Hint makes nature in general adaptive and 
harmonious the ouleome of the blendings, the 
adjuslinents, the unifying processes or tt'ndeneies 
that are seen and fell all about us. Is not open-air 
nature ever striving toward a deeper harmony and 
unity? Do not dilferenees, discrepancies, antago¬ 
nisms, tend to disappear? Is then* not everywhere 
something at work to bring about agreements, 
correspondences, adaptations? to tone down con¬ 
trasts, to soften outlines, to modify the abrupt, to 
make pence between opposites? Is not the very 
condition of lib* and well-being involved in this 
principle ? 'The abrupt, the disjoined, the irrecon¬ 
cilable, menu strife and dissolution; while agree¬ 
ments, gradations, easy transitions, mean life and 
growth. Like tends to begot like; the hand is sub¬ 
dued to the element it works in. The environment 
sets its stamp more* or less strongly upon all living 
tilings. Kvon tlu* pyramids are the color of the 
sands. Leave your hones there, and they will soon 
be of the same tint. Kvon your old boots or old coat 
will in time eome to blend a little with the desert. 

'The tendency in nature that is over all and 
under all is the tendency or effort toward harmony 
to get rid of strife, discord, violent contrasts, 
arid to adjust every creature to its environment. 
Inside of this great law or tendency are the lesser 



must go on, and life for the moment breaks the 
unity, llu* balance. May not wind is called pro¬ 
tective coloration be largely this stamp of the en¬ 
vironment, this tendency to oneness, to harmony 
and simplicity, that penudes nature, organic no 
less than inorganic ? 

Things in nature blend and harmonize; one 
thing matches with another. All ojam-air objects 
tend to take on the same color*tones; everything 
in the woods heroines woodsy, tilings upon the 
shore got the imprint of the shore, things in the 
water assume the hues of the water, the lichen 
matches the rock and the trees, the shell matches 
the beach and the waves; everywhere is the tend¬ 
ency to unity and simplicity, to low tones and 
adaptive colors. 

One would not expect animals of the plains or 
of the desert to he colored like those of the hush 
or of the woods; the effects of the strong uniform 
light in the one case and of the broken and check¬ 
ered light in the other would surely result in differ¬ 
ent coloration. That never-ending brown or gray 
or white should not in time stamp itself upon the 
creatures living in the midst of them is incredible. 

Through the action of this principle, water ani¬ 
mals will be water-colored, the fish in tropic sens 
will be more brilliantly colored than those in north¬ 
ern seas, tropical birds and insects will be of gayer 


lmc.s than those of the temperate /ones, shore hints 
will he shore-tinted, Arctic life will blend more or 
less with Arctic snows, ground animals will assimi¬ 
late to the ground colors, tree animals will show 
greater variety in tint and form, plains animals will 
he dull of hue like the plains all this, as I fancy, 
not primarily for protection or concealment, hut 
through the law of natural assimilation, like be¬ 
getting like, variety breeding variety. 

What more natural than that strictly worn! birds 
should he of many colors and shades, to he in keep¬ 
ing with their surroundings? Will not the play of 
light and shade, the multiplicity of forms, and the 
ever moving leaves oorne in time to have their due 
effect? Will not a variety of influences tend to pro¬ 
duce a variety of results ? Will not sameness breed 
sameness? Would not one expect the humming¬ 
birds to he more brilliant than the warblers, and the 
warblers more varied in color than the finches ? 
the insect-feeders than the seed-eaters ? The hum¬ 
mingbirds are, as it were, begotten by the flowers 
and the sunshine, as the albatross is begotten by 
the sea, and the whippoorwill hv the dusk. "The 
rat will not be ns bright of tint as the squirrel, nor 
the rabbit as the fox. 

In the spring one may sometimes see a bluebird, 
or a redhird, or a bright warbler for a moment upon 
the ground. How artificial and accidental it looks, 
like a niece of ribbon or a hit of millinery dropped 



there! It in not one with the ground, it is not ut 
home there. In tiie tree it is more in keeping with 
the changing forms anti the sharper eontrusts. 

The environment is potent in many ways. Every¬ 
thing is modified hy the uimpuny it keeps. Do not 
the quiet tints and sounds of the country have their 
effect upon the health and eharneter of the dwellers 
there ? The eiti'/en differs in look and manner 
from the countryman, the lawyer from the preacher 
and the doctor, the seaman from the landsman, the 
hermit from the cosmopolite. 1'here is the rural 
dullness, and there is the metropolitan alertness. 
Local color, local quality, are realities. States, 
cities, neighborhoods, have shades of difference in 
speech and manner. The* less traveled a people 
are, the more marked these differences appear. 
The more a man stays at home, the more the stump 
of his environment is upon him. The more limited 
the range of an animal, the more it is modified by 
its immediate surroundings, 'Thus the loon is so 
much of a water bird that upon the land it can 
only hobble, and the swallow is so much a creature 
of the air that its feet are of little use to it. Per¬ 
fect adaptability usually narrows the range, as the 
skater is at home only upon the ice. 

Here are two closely related birds of ours, the 
oven-bird and the water-thrush, both with sjwekled 
breasts, but each tinted more or less like the ground 
it walks UDon, the one like tl e dr lea es. the other 



like the brook stones and pond margins. The law 
of assimilation mid of local color has done its per¬ 
fect work. Wore the two birds to change places, 
eacli retaining its own color, I do not believe they 
would be in any more jeopardy than they are 
now. 

The camel is of a uniform gray like the desert 
where it is at home, while the camelopard, or giraffe, 
a creature of the trees, is dappled or spotted. Is 
the color in either ease protective ? Against what? 
Their size and movements would disclose them 
to their natural enemies wherever they were. 

The lion is desert-colored too. Is this for con¬ 
cealment from its prey? But it is said that horses 
and oxen scent the lion long before they can see him, 
as doubtless do the wild desert creatures upon 
which he feeds. Their scent would surely he kroner 
than that of our domesticated animals, and to cap¬ 
ture them he must run them down or ambush them 
where the wind favors him. His desert color is the 
brand of his environment. If his home were the 
rocks or the mountains, lus color would certainly 
be different. Nothing could be duller or more neu¬ 
tral Ilian the color of I be elephant, and surely he is 
not hiding from any natural enemy, or stalking any 
game. 

The bright colors of many tropical fish, such as 
the angel fish, seem only a reflection of the bright 
clement in which they live. The changing brilliant 



hues of tropic sens are expressed in the animal life 
in them. It is highly improbable that this is for pro¬ 
tection ; it is the law of assimilation working in the 
deep. All life in the tropics is marked by greater 
eccentricity of form and richness of coloring than 
in the temperate zones, and this is in keeping with 
the above, principle. 


v 

It seems to me that the question that enters most 
deeply into the life problem of an animal is the 
question of food and climate, and of climate only 
so far as it alTeets the food supply. Many of our 
migrating birds will brave our northern winters if 
they can get anything to eat. A few years ago our 
bluebirds in the eastern part of the continent were 
fearfully decimated by u cold wave and an ice storm 
in the South that cut off their food supply. For two 
or three years rarely was a bluebird seen in those 
parts of the country when*, before that event, they 
had been abundant. Then they liegnn to reappear, 
and now, it seems to me, there are more blue¬ 
birds than ever before. Evidently their bright 
colors have not stood in the way of their increase. 
If they have now reached their limit, it is because* 
they have reach eel the limit of their food supply and 
their nesting-sites. 

How abundant art* the robins everywhere, how 
noisy, how conspicuous! I do not doubt in tlu* least 



When a bird like the orchard oriole is restricted 
in it.s range, it is cjuite eertuin that its food supply 
is (M|nally restricted. 

Of birds that live upon tree-trunk*.. here are two 
of similar habits, one protectively colored and the 
other not, and yet the one that is of bright tints is 
far the more numerous. I refer to the imtlmteh and 
the brown creeper. The erreper is so near the color 
of the hark of the tree* upon whieli it feed* that one 
1ms great difhcully in seeing it, while the nuthatch 
in its uniform of blnek. white, and blue, contrasts 
strongly with its surroundings. The em*|*er works 
up and around the tree, rarely showing anything 
but its bark-colored huek, while the nnthateh hops 
up and down and around the tree with bend lifted, 
constantly exposing it* white throat and breast. 
But the nuthatch is the better feeder, it eats nuts 
as well as the larva* of inserts, while the creeper 
seems limited to n minute kind of foml which it 
obtains with that slender, curved bill. It can probe, 
but not break, with this instrument, and is never 
seen feeding ujxm the ground, like the nuthnteh. 
I am hound to state, however, that the latter 
bird has another advantage over the drmureereeprr, 
which may offset the danger that might come to 
it from its brighter color - it is more supple and 
alert. Its contact with the tree is like that of the 
roeker with the floor, while the line of the creeper'i§ 
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has its effect. 

The gregarious birds and mammals are as a rule 
less locally colored than those of solitary habits. 
Thus the more gregarious elk and antelope and 
sheep are less adaptively colored than the more 
solitary deer. The buffalo had not the usual color 
of a plains animal; the individual was lost in the 
mass, and the mass darkened the earth. The musk 
ox goes in herds and does not put on a while coat 
in the sub-Arclie regions. 

Does a solitary life lend to beget neutral and ob¬ 
scure tints in a bird or beast ? The flocking birds 
nearly all tend to bright colors, at least brighter 
than their solitary congeners. The passenger pigeon 
furnished a good example near at hand. Contrast 
its bright hues with those of the more recluse turtle¬ 
dove. Most of our blackbirds have a strong flocking 
instinct, and they are conspicuously colored. The 
sociability of the cedar-birds may help to account 
for theii crests, their banded tails, and their puns 
fine browns. As soon as any of the ground birds 
vshow a development of the flocking instinct, their 
hues become more noticeable, as is the ease with 
the juneo, the snow bunting, the shore lark, and the 
lark bunting of the Weal. Among the tree Frintjil- 
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Be eommuiuiy spirit uuuni I «u.i v. 

hand. The Hiimc is in a measure true uf the ibis, 
the .stork, the emno - all birds more or less gre¬ 
garious, and all birds of mom or less gay plumes. 
But our solitary great blue heron, lone watcher in 
marshes and by pond and river margins, is ob¬ 
scurely colored, as is the equally solitary little green 
heron. 

Our blue heron will stand for hours at a time on 
the margin of some lake or pond, or on the top of 
some forest tree near the water, and the eye might 
easily mistake him for some inanimate object, lie 
has watched among roots and snugs and dead tree- 
tops so long that he has naturally come to look 
like these things. Wlmt his enemies are, that lie. 
should need to hide from them, other limn the fool 
with the gun, I do not know. 

Among gregarious mammals the same spirit 
seems at work to check or modify the influence of 
the environment. 

The common crow illustrates this spirit in a 
wider field. The crow is a citizen of the world; he 
is at home everywhere, but in the matter of color 
he is at home nowhere. His jet black gives him 
away at all limes and in all places. Ilia great cun¬ 
ning and suspicion •—■ whence do they eome ? From 
his experiences with man? 

I do nol know that there k veiy much in thin 
DO 
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Nature always keeps nearer to her low tones, to 
her neutral ground, in the female than in the 
male; the female is nearer the neuter gender than 
is the male. She is negative when lie is positive; 
she is more like the quiet color tones in nature; she 
represents the great home-sluj'ing, conservative, 
brooding mother principle that pervades the uni¬ 
verse. Harmony, repose, flowing lines, subdued 
colors, arc less the gift of the aggressive, warring 
masculine clement than of the withdrawing and 
gentle feminine clement. That the earth is our 
mother, the sun our father, is a feeling as old as the 
human race, and throughout the animal world the 
neutral and negative character of the one and the 
color and excess of the other still mark the two 
sexes. Why, in the human species, the woman runs 
more to the ornate and the superfluous than does the 
man is a question which no doubt involves socio¬ 
logical considerations that an* foreign to my subject. 

Darwin accounts for the wide departure from the 
principle of utility and of protective coloration in 
the forms and colors of so many birds and mammals 
upon his theory of sexual selection, or the prefer¬ 
ence of the female for bright colors and odd forms. 
Wallace rejects this theory, and attributes these 
°'ings to the more robust health and vigor of the 
Q£ 



the female among the lower animals runs more 
smoothly and evenly — is more on Ihc order of the 
neutral tint — than is that of the male. The females 
of the same group differ from one another much 
less than do the males. The male carries a com¬ 
mission that makes him more restless, feverish, and 
pugnacious. He is literally “spoiling for a fight” 
most of the time. This surplusage, these loaded 
dice, make the game pretty sure. 

Cut off the ugly bull's horns, and you have tamed 
him. Castration tames him still more, and changes 
his whole growth and development, making him 
approximate in form and disposition to the female. 
I fancy that the same treatment would have the 
same effect upon the peacock, or Ihc bird of para¬ 
dise, or any other bird of fantastic plumage and 
high color. Destroy the power of reproduction, and 
the whole masculine fabric of pride - prowess, 
weapons and badges, gay plumes and decorations 
— falls into ruins. 

When we remember how inattentive and indif¬ 
ferent the females of all species of birds are to the 
displays of the males before them, it is incredible 
that their taste in fashions, their preferences for the 
gay and the ornate, should have played any con¬ 
siderable part in superinducing these things. 

Darwin traces with great skill the gradual devel¬ 
opment of the ball and socket ocelli in the •‘plumage 
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of the Argus pheasant. It was evidently a long, 
slow process. Is it credible that the female ob¬ 
served and appreciated each successive slight change 
in the growth of these spots, selecting those males 
in which the changes were most marked, and re¬ 
jecting the others ? How could she be so influenced 
by changes so slight and so gradual that only a 
trained eye would be likely to take note of them ? 
It is imputing to the female bird a degree of taste 
and a power of discrimination that are found only 
in mankind. Why, then, it may be asked, is the male 
so active in showing off his finery before the female ? 
Of course it is to move her, to excite her to the point 
of mating with him. His gay plumes are the badge 
of his masculinity, and it is to his masculinity that 
her feminine nature responds. She is aroused when 
he brings to bear upon her all the batteries of his 
male sex. She is negative at the start, as he is pos¬ 
itive. She must be warmed up, and it is his function 
to do it. She does not select; she accepts, or rejects. 
The male does the selecting. He offers himself, and 
she refuses or agrees, but the initiative is with him 
always. He would doubtless strut just the same 
were there no hens about. He struts because he 
has to, because strutting is the outward expression 
of his feelings. The presence of the hen no doubt 
aggravates the feeling, and her response is a reaction 
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lime governing liim. In llie Zoo al the Bronx llic 
peacock has been seen to strut before a crow. 

Undoubtedly the males in whom the masculine 
principle is the strongest and most masterful are 
most acceptable to the females, and the marvelous 
development of form and color in the peacock, or 
in the Argus pheasant, might take place under the 
stimulus of continued success. If there are two 
rival cocks in the yard, the liens will, ns a rule, pre¬ 
fer the victor—the one that struts the most and 
crows the loudest. How amusing to see the de¬ 
feated cock fold his wings, depress his plumage, 
and look as unpretentious and henlike as possible 
in the presence of his muster! 

If the male bird sang only while courting the 
female, we might think he sang only to excite her 
admiration, but he continues to sing until the young 
appear, and, fitfully, long after that, his bright col¬ 
ors in many cases gradually disappearing with his 
declining song impulse, and both fading out as the 
sexual instinct has run its course. It was the sexual 
impulse that called them into being, and they de¬ 
cline as it declines. It is this impulse that makes 
all male birds so pugnacious during the breeding 
season. Not only does a brighter iris come upon (ho 
burnished clove in the spring, but also a warmer 
glow comes upon the robin’s breast, and the* hues 
of all other male birds are more or less deepened 
and intensified at this time. Among many kinds of 
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fish the males put on brighter colors in the spring, 
and surely this cannot be to win the females, as 
there is no proper mating among them. 

The odd forms and bizarre colors that so often 
prevail among birds, more especially tropical and 
semi-tropical birds, and among insects, suggest 
fashions among men, capricious, fantastic, gaudy, 
often grotesque, and having no direct reference to 
the needs of the creatures possessing them. They 
are clearly the riot and overflow of the male sexual 
principle — the carnival of the nuptial and breed¬ 
ing impulse. The cock or sham nests of the male 
wrens seem to be the result of the excess and over¬ 
flow of the same principle. 

It is not, therefore, in my view of the case, female 
selection that gives the males their bright plumage; 
but the inborn tendency of the masculine principle 
to riot and overplus. There is, strictly speaking, no 
wooing, no courtship, among the four-footed beasts, 
and yet the badges of masculinity, manes, horns, 
tusks, pride, pugnacity, are as pronounced here as 
are the male adornments among the fowls of the air. 

Why, among the polygamous species of birds, are 
the males so much more strongly marked than 
among the monogamous ? Why, but as a result of 
the superabundance and riot of the male sexual 
principle? In some cases among the quadrupeds 
it even greatly increases the size of the males over 
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is that “ the males of almost all animals have 
stronger passions than the females.” 

“In mankind, and even as low down in the scale 
as in the Lcpidoptera , the temperature of the* body 
is higher in the male than in the female.” (I)arwin.) 

If the female refuses the male, it is not because he 
does not till her eye or arouse her admiration, but 
because the mating instinct is not yet ripe. Among 
nearly all our birds the males fairly thrust them¬ 
selves upon the females, and carry them by storm. 
This may be seen almost any spring day in the 
squabbles of the English sparrows along the street. 
The female appears to resist all her suitors, defend¬ 
ing herself against them by thrusting spitefully 
right and left, and just what decides her finally to 
mate with any one of them is a puzzle. It may be 
stated as a general rule lit at all females are reluctant 
or negative, and all males arc eager or positive, and 
that the male wins, not through the taste of the 
female, — her love for bright colors and ornamental 
appendages, —but through the dominance of his 
own masculinity. He is the stronger force, lie is 
aggressive and persuasive, and finally kindles her 
with his own breeding instinct. 

Even among creatures so low in the scale of life 
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its llit* (Tab, Ihe nml(\s of certain species, during 
lilt' breeding season, danee and gyrale about the 
females, assuming many grotesque pt is lures anti 
behaving ns if inltixieafetl — as, indeed, they are, 
with Ihe breeding passiou. 

Evidently the female crab tloes not prefer one 
male over another, but malt's with Ihe one that 
oilers himself, as soon as lit' luis excited her to the 
mating point. Anil l have no proof that uniting 
the birds the female ever shows preference for one 
male over another; slit' must lit' won, of course, and 
she is won when the male has suflieienlly aroused 
her; she tloes not choose a male, but accepts one 
at the right lime. I have seen two male bluebirds 
fight for hours over a female, while she sat and 
looked on indinVrenlly. And l have seen two 
females light over a mule, while he sal and looked 
on with equal intlilferenee. “Killier will suit, hut I 
want but one.” 

Of course Nature does not work as man works. 
Our notions of prudence, of precision, of rule anti 
measure, are foreign to her ways. The slakes are 
hers, whoever wins. She works by no inflexible 
system or plan, she is spontaneous anti variable 
every moment. She heaps the measure, or she scants 
the measure, anti it is all one to her. Our easy 
explanations of her ways - lmw often they leave 
us where they found us! The balance of life upon 
the irlobe is iairly well maintained by cheeks and 



other species less so, by the development of assimi¬ 
lative colors by one kind, and of showy colors by 
another, by slow but ceaseless modifications and 
adaptations. It is a problem of many and complex 
factors, in which, no doubt, color plays its part, 
but I believe this part is a minor one. 

Note. —Since writing the nltove essay I have rend (Jeddes 
and Thomson on “The Evolution of Sex," and Hud that these in¬ 
vestigators have antioijsUed my main idea in regard to the high 
coloration and ornamentation of male birds, namely that these 
things inhere in the male principle, or are “natural to maleness,’’ 
The males put on more beauty than females “because they 
arc males, and not primarily for any other reason whatever.” 
“ Bright coloring or rich pigmentation is more characteristic of 
the male than of the female constitution.” “ Mules are stronger, 
handsomer, or more emotional simply because they are males, 
— i. e of more active physiological habit than their matt's.” 
The males tend to live at a loss, and are relatively more htitu 
bolic; the females, on the other hand, total to live at a jtrofit, 
and are relatively more anabolic. 

“ Brilliancy of color, exuberance of hair ami Feathers, activity 
of scent-glands, and even the development of weaftous, cannot 
be satisfactorily explained by sexual selection alone, for this is 
merely a secondary factor. In origin and continued develop¬ 
ment they are outcrop of a male as opixwcd to a female con¬ 
stitution.” 



VI 


STRAIGHT SEEING AND STRAIGHT 
THINKING 

i 

A NEWSPAPER correspondent the other day 
asked me what I meant by truth in natural 
history. “ We know that no two persons see alike,” 
he said, “ or see the same things; behold the dis¬ 
agreements in the testimony of eye-witnesses to 
the same occurrences.” “True,” I replied; “but 
when two persons shoot at a mark, they must see 
alike if they are both to hit the mark, and two wit¬ 
nesses to a murder or a robbery must agree sub¬ 
stantially in their testimony if they expect to be 
credited in the court-room.” In like manner, two 
observers in the field of natural history must in the 
main agree in their statements of fact if their obser¬ 
vations are to have any scientific value. Notwith¬ 
standing it is true that we do not all see the same 
things when we go to the fields and woods, there is 
such a thing as accurate seeing, and there is such 
a thing as inaccurate seeing and reporting. 

By truth in natural history I can mean only that 
which is verifiable; that which others may see under 
like conditions, or which accords with the observa- 
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tile lives of the birds or the quadrupeds, but you 
will see that which belongs to Hie same order of 
facts, just as you will in the world of physics. You 
will not see iron floating and wood sinking under 
like conditions, or trees growing wilh their roots in 
the air. You may see to-day something in the life 
of a bird, or a bee, or a beast, that neither I nor 
any one else ever saw before, but it will belong to 
the same order of tilings that I and others have 
seen these creatures do. You will not see a wood¬ 
chuck hanging to a limb by his tail like a possum, 
nor a fox sleeping in the lop of a tree like a coon, 
nor a loon running a race between linos of inter¬ 
ested spectators, nor crows hoarding trinkets in 
a hollow stump, nor the old teaching their young 
this or that, and so on. No, you may send a thou¬ 
sand good observers to the woods every day for 
a thousand years, and not one of them will see any 
of the novel and surprising, not to say impossible, 
things of which the “ nature fakers see so many 
every time they take a walk. The nature faker's 
fantastic natural history is not verifiable. I have 
seen blackbirds build their nests in the side of an os¬ 
prey's nest, and all seemed to go well.the osprey 

is exclusively a fish-eater -- 1ml if any person were 
to tell me that he had seen them build their nests 
alongside of that of the eagle or the hen-hawk, or 
that he had seen bluebirds breeding in a cavity with 
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the hoot owl, I should know him as a faker. The 
rabbit is not on visiting terms with the fox or the 
mink, nor do the robins welcome n call from the 
j\ ys - 

1 did something the other day with a wild animal 
that I had never done before or .seen done, though 
I had heard of it: I carried a live skunk by the tail, 
and there was “ nothing doing,” as the boys say. 
X did not have to hury my clothes. I knew from 
observation that the skunk could not use its battery 
with effect without throwing its tail over its hack; 
therefore, for once at least, I had the courage of 
my convictions and verified the fact. 

A great many intelligent persons tolerate or 
encourage our fake natural history on the ground 
that they find it entertaining, and that it interests 
the school-children in the wild life aland them. 
Is the truth, then, wit limit value for its own sake? 
What would these good people think of a United 
Slates school history that took the same liberties 
with facts that certain of our nature writers do: 
Hint, for instance, made Washington take his army 
over the Delaware in balloons, or in sleighs on the 
solid ice with hands playing; or that made Lincoln 
a victim of the Evil Eye; or that portrayed his 
slayer as a self-sacrificing hero; or that represented 
the little Monitor that eventful day on Hampton 
Hoads as diving under the Merrimac and tossing 
it ashore on its beak ? 



with the facts of our natural history. 'The young 1 
reader finds it entertaining, no doubt, but is tins 
sufficient justification ? 

Again, I am told that the extravagant stories of 
our wild life are or may be true from the writer’s 
point of view. One of our publishing houses once 
took me to task for criticising the statements of one 
of its authors by charging that I had not consid¬ 
ered his point of view. The fact is, I had considered 
it too well; his jjoint of view was that of the man 
who tells what is not so. As if there could be more 
than one legitimate point of view in natural history 
observation — the point of view of fact! 

There is a great deal of loose thinking upon this 
subject in the public mind. 

An editorial writer in a New England newspaper, 
defending this school of writers, says:— 

“Their point of view is that of the great out-of- 
doors, and comes from loving sympathy with the 
life they study, and is as different from that of the 
sportsman and the laboratory zoologist ns a note¬ 
book differs from a rifle or a microscope.” 

Now how the point of view of the “ great out-of- 
doors ” can differ from the point of view of the little 
indoors in regard to matters of foot is hard to see. 
A man who watches the ways of an animal in the 
wilderness, or from the mountain-top, is bound by 
the same laws of truthfulness as the man who sees 
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it through his study window. What the writer 
means is doubtless that the spirit in which the lit¬ 
erary naturalist — the man who goes to the fields 
and woods for material for literature — treats the 
facts of natural history differs from the spirit in 
which the man of pure science treats his. Undoubt¬ 
edly, but the two alike deal with facts, though with 
facts of a different order. 

The scientist, the artist, the nature-lover, and the 
like, all look for and find different things in nature, 
yet there is no contradiction between the different 
things they find. The truth of one is not the false¬ 
hood of another. The field naturalist is interested in 
the live animal, the laboratory zoologist in the mea¬ 
suring and dissecting of the dead carcass. What 
interests one is of little or no interest to the other. 
So with the field botanist as compared with the mere 
herbalist. Both are seekers for the truth, but for a 
different kind of truth. One seeks that kind of truth 
that appeals to his emotion and to his imagina¬ 
tion; the other that kind of truth — truth of struc¬ 
ture, relation of parts, family ties — that appeals 
to his scientific faculties. Does this fact, therefore, 
give the nature faker warrant to exaggerate or to 
falsify the things he sees in the fields and woods ? 
Let him make the most of what he sees, embellish 
it, amplify it, twirl it on the point of his pen like 
a juggler, but let him beware of adding to it; let 
him be sure he sees accurately. Let him beware 
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It is one tiling to work your gold or silver up into 
sparkling ornaments, and quilt* another to manu¬ 
facture an imitation goltl or silver, and this is what 
the nature fakers do. Their ualural history is for 
the most part a sham, a counterfeit. No one quarrels 
with them because they are not scientific, or because 
they deal in something more than dry facts; the 
ground of quarrel is that they do not start with 
facts, that they grossly and absurdly misrepresent 
the wild lives they claim to port my. 

A Wisconsin editor, writing upon this subject, 
shoots wide of the mark in the same way as does the 
New England editor. “ Knowledge born of scientific 
curiosity,” he says, “has nothing in common with 
the study of animal individuality which the ‘nature 
fakers’ have fostered and to which the public has 
proved responsive. There is all the difference in 
the world between being interested in the length of 
an animal’s skull and being interested in the* same 
animal’s ways and personality." True enough, but 
this is quite beside the mark. The point at issue is 
a question of accurate seeing and reporting. The 
man who is reporting upon an animal’s ways and 
personality is bound by the same obligations of 
truthfulness as the man who is occupied with the 
measurements of its skull. By all means let the 
literary naturalist give us trails instead of measure¬ 
ments. This he is bound to do, and the better 
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he does il, (lie belter we shall like him. We cart got 
our stillislies elsewhere. From him we want pic¬ 
tures, action, im-wlenl, and the portrait of the living 
animal. But we want it all truthfully done. The 
life his lory of any of our wild creatures, the daily 
and hourly course of its life, all its trails and pe¬ 
culiarities, all its adventures and ways of getting 
on in the world, art* of keen interest to ('very nature 
student, hut if these things are misrepresented, 
what lh(‘n ? 'There are readers, I believe, who say 
they don’t care whether the thing is true or not; 
at any rale it is interesting, and that is enough. 
What ran one say to such readers ? Only that they 
should not complain if they arc stuck with paste 
diamonds, or pinchbeck gold, or shoddy cloth, or 
counterfeit hills. 

The truth of animal life is more interesting than 
any lielion about it. Can there he any doubt, for 
inslunce, that if one knew just how the fur seals 
find their way hack from tin* vast wilderness of the 
Pacific Ocean, where there is, apparently, nothing 
for the eye, or the ear, or the nose to seize upon in 
guiding them, to the little island in Bering Sea that 
is their breeding haunt in spring can there he 
any doubt, I say, that such knowledge would ho 
vastly more interesting than anything our natural 
history romancers could invent about it? But it is 
the way of our romancers to draw upon their in¬ 
vention when their observation fails them. Thus 



one of laom lolls how Iho salmon got up the h 
falls that they moot with in the rivers they ase< 
in spring — it is by easy stages; they rest uj 
shelves or upon niehes in the rocks behind the e 
tain of water, and leap from these upward throi 
the pouring current till the top is gained; and 
tells it as if he knew it to be a fact, when, in tri 
it is a fiction. 

Then this so-called individuality of the anirr 
is enormously exaggerated by the nature fata 
The difference between two individuals of the sn 
species in a wild state is hut a hi nail matter. W 
is true of one is practically true of all the olh< 
They are all subject to the same conditions, i 
the life problems are essentially the same with ea 
hence tlioir variations are but slight, while in 
case of man the variations are enormous. One el 
is born a genius and another is horn a dunce. r J 
mass of mankind would still he sunk in barbar 
had it not been for the few superior minds bort 
every age and country, who have lifted the sta 
ard of living and thinking to a higher plane. I 
only when the lower animals are brought in coni 
with man and subjected to artificial conditions t 
wide diversity of character and disposition appe 
among them. Then we have on the farm the bu 
ing horse, the intractable ox, the unruly cow, n 
in the circus, the trained lion or tiger or eleph 
that suddenly “goes bad.* In domestication 


difference in the disposition of squirrels, foxes, 
coons, and oilier animals comes out, but in tlic wild 
stale llieir habits and trails are practically all the 
same- A fox hunter who knows his territory well 
will point out to you the course all foxes when pur¬ 
sued by the hounds are very likely to take, genera¬ 
tion after generation; the conformation of the land 
determining the course. Rarely does the fox run 
wild and upset the calculations of the hunter. But 
the differences between the behavior of hunted 
animals under like conditions is not, I think, an 
evidence of original trails and dispositions in the 
hunted. One gri/./.ly, or one moose, or one wild 
boar will charge you when wounded, and another 
will run away. So will one slick of dynamite ex¬ 
plode in the handling while others remain inert; so 
will one swarm of bet's be ugly to-day and docile 
to-morrow. Slight differences in exlernal condi¬ 
tions, no doubt, determine the result in each ease. 

I see the herring gulls flying up the river above 
the floating ice, as I write. Now all those gulls may 
not be absolutely alike to the last feather, but they 
are as nearly alike in character as the fragments of 
floating ice are alike in character. I would not dare 
affirm any trait or characteristic of one that I would 
not nfRrm of all the others. And the score or more 
of crows perched upon the icc beneath them — what 
one of those crows will do in its wild state, each and 
every other crow will or may do. There are no 



geniuses or neroes among uiem. iieuco wuen 
nature fakers claim that they study individuals a 
not species, they need watching, l/ot them expl 
the individual certainly, hut let them he can tie 
how they claim exceptional traits or inlelliget 
for it. 

Let me return to the editors. One of our m< 
influential weekly journals, in defending the naiu 
fakers against the attack of President Itooseve 
makes this statement: -- 

“We quite agree that he lion ought not to 
palmed oil on school-children as fact; hut we 
not agree with what is implied, that imaginati 
may not he used in interpreting and narrating fac 
Men see through their temperaments; the imagii 
live man sees through his imagination, and lie 
telling the trulh if he lolls wlutl he sees as he sees 
Mr. Froude, who had a vivid historical inutgiunln 
was bitterly condemned by Mr. Freeman, who h 
none; hut Mr. Fronde's history is not only in loro 
mg, while Mr. Freeman’s is dull, hut very emint 
authorities regard him as the belter historian of t 
two.” 

Behold what confusion of thought there is iu tl 
paragraph. The writer confounds the interp 
tation of facts with the observation of facts; 
confounds the world of ideas with the world 
concrete experiences; he confounds the historian 
human annals with the eye-witness of daily events 


the lives of our wild creatures. Neither Froude nor 
Freeman wrote from observation or experience, as 
our nature fakers claim to, but from the study of 
past tin'll and events as recorded by others. They 
were interpreting the records, and their tempera¬ 
ments and imaginations greatly modified the results. 
Bui other things being equal, would we not prefer 
the historian who kept closest to the record, to the 
actual facts, of the ease? Truthfulness is a merit, 
imagination is a merit, and neither can lake the 
place of the other. When the two are combined, we 
gel the best results. 

'Truth in natural history is much easier to reach 
than truth in civil history. Civil history is vastly 
more complex. Moreover, it is of the past in a sense 
that the other is not, and the writers of it are rarely 
the eye-witnesses of the events they describe; while 
natural history is being daily and hourly enacted all 
around us, and varies but little from year to year. 
A truthful account of the life history of one animal 
holds substantially correct, for all the rest of that 
species in dilferenl places and times. The animal is 
a part of its environment, and has no independent 
history in the sense that a man has. 

Certainly “ thr imagination may he used in inter¬ 
preting and narrating facts ” - ~ must he used, if 
anything of literary value is to he the outcome. But 
it is one thing to treat your facts with imagination 
and quite another to imagine your facts, So long 



as the natural historian or the human historiai 
sound upon his fads, we know where wo sla 
But the faker is a faker because he disregards 
facts. Fronde uses more imagination in deal 
with his material than Freeman did, honor he 
much greater charm and power of stylo. It is o 
when he disregards the fact, or takes umvarran 
liberties with it, that Freeman can justly criticise h 

There has been no such luminous inlorprolei 
the facts of natural history as Darwin; he r< 
their meaning as no one else had ever before do 
His reason and his imagination went hand in ha 
But was there ever a mind more loyal to the ex 
truth ? Every man who brought him a fact brou 
him material for the edifice he was so intent uj 
building — an edifice which the human mind si 
his day is dwelling in with more and more oonti 
ment. 

It is in the interpretation of natural facts t 
phenomena that temperament, imagination, or 
tional sensibility, come in play. In all snbjecl 
fields — in religion, politics, art, philosophy — < 
man’s truth may he another man’s falsehood, I 
in the actual concrete world of observation ti 
experience, if we all see correctly, we shall all 
alike. Blue is blue and red is red, and our col 
blindness does not alter the fact. In emotional n 
imaginative fields a man may he “ telling the In 
if he tells what he sees as he sees it,” but in the 11 


of actual observation ho is telling Lhe Lrulli only 
when he tells the thing as it really is, reports the 
habits and behavior of the animals as they really 
are. What do we mean by powers of observation 
but the power to see Lhe thing as it is —- to see the 
truth? An opulent imagination cannot make up 
for feeble powers of observation. The eil'cet the 
fact observed has upon you, what you make of it, 
what it signifies to you — that is another matter. 
Here inlerprelalion comes in, and on this line you 
have the field all to yourself. I may think your 
interpretation absurd, but I shall not question your 
veracity or honesty of purpose. We are very likely 
to differ in taste, in opinions about this and that, 
in religion, polities, art, hut we must agree upon 
facts. Unless there is some chance that men can 
see and report accurately, what becomes of the 
value of human testimony ms given by eye-witnesses 
on the witness stand ? Things do fall out so and 
so, or they fall out otherwise; it is not a matter of 
imagination or of temperament in the beholder, 
but a mailer of accurate seeing. In getting at the 
value of a man’s testimony we may have to take 
into account his excitable or his phlegmatic tem¬ 
perament and the seductive power of his imagina¬ 
tion, and eliminate them as so much dross in a 
metal. Eye-witnesses generally differ; we must 
reconcile the differences and sift out the facts. 

The animal-story writers, such as Mr. Roberts 



and Mr. Sc Urn, aim lo give l lie charm of art uiuj 
literature lo their natural-history lore*; m> to worlv 
up their fads that they appeal lo our emotion and 
imagination. This is legitimate and a high railing, 
provided they do not transgress the rule I have* 
been laying down, which Mr. Roberts does whexx 
he represents the skunk as advertising his eourst* 
through the woods to all other creatures by hist 
characteristic odor, since the skunk emits that odor- 
only when attacked, and is at all other times an 
odorless as a squirrel; or when lu* says llit* fox is 
too cunning lo raid the poultry yard near its own 
door, hut will go far oil’ for its plunder. I wish the* 
pair of foxes that had their den within easy rifle¬ 
shot of our farmhouse the past season had aeteil 
upon this policy. We should have reared more** 
chicken^, and one of the foxes would not have met 
his death in a charge of shot ns ho did while lu» 
was chasing a hen through the currant patch in 
broad daylight. 

The principal aim of the teacher of nature study 
in the schools should he to help the children to 
see straight, lo develop and sharpen their powers* 
of observation, and to give them rational views of 
animal mentality. 

When one of our nature writers, whose met hoi Is 
have been much criticised, says in the introduction 
to one of his books cm animal life that be would 
“ make nature study more vital and attractive hv 



revealing a vast reaim oi nature outside tne reaim 
of science,” is not one set to puzzling one’s brain 
as to how there can be any legitimate nature study 
that will carry one beyond the realm of science? 
Is there any subject-matter in the books thus pre¬ 
faced that science cannot deal with ? And why does 
the author aver with such emphasis that his facts 
are all true and verifiable ? — just the test that 
science demands. If it is all true and sound natural 
history, what puts it outside the realm of science? 
If it is not true and real, why call it nature study ? 
Why not call it the gentle art of bearing false wit¬ 
ness against the animals ? But this realm of nature 
outside the realm of science — the realm of the 
occult—is not open to observation, and is therefore 
cot a subject for nature study. The realm of science 
embraces the whole visible, tangible, and intangible 
universe. Is not that field enough for nature study ? 
Can there be any other field ? What lies outside of 
this is mere matter of speculation. 

The works of the writer referred to are outside 
the realm of science only as every exaggeration and 
falsification is outside that realm, or as Alice in 
Wonderland and Jack and his beanstalk are out¬ 
side. Such a course may make nature study more 
attractive to certain credulous minds, but it can 
hardly make it more vital, or add to our knowledge 
of the world and its denizens by which we are 
surrounded. 
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To see accurately and completely is a pow 
given to few; hence the observations of the major 
of people are of no scientific, value whatever. () 
spring I was interested in the question as to lit 
the crow picks up a dead fish or other food from t 
surface of the water — with its feet or its bill. () 
would naturally say with its bill, of course, as 
except the rapacious birds hold and carry tilings 
their beaks. But one of our younger nature writ< 
made the crow carry food for its young in its elav 
and a teacher of zoology in a Western aeadei 
wrote that he had seen a erow piek up a dead fi 
from a pond and carry it ashore with its feet, 
wrote and cross-questioned the teueher a litt! 
among other things, I asked him if he had the poi 
in question in mind when he saw the crow pi 
up the fish. As I never received an answer, I eo 
eluded that this witness broke down on the croi 
examination. 

I put the question to fishermen on the river; II 
they ever seen a crow pick up anything from l 
surface of the water? Oh, yes, lots of times. B 
he seize the object with his feet or his beak ? Th 
would pause and think, and then some would rep 
“Indeed, I can’t say; T did not notice.’* One m 
said emphatically, “With his feet;” another w 
quite as sure it was done with the bill. 
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LEAP AND TENDRIL 

kingfisher lives upon fish, and he always seizes them 
with his beak and swallows them head foremost. 

Any testimony the value of which depends upon 
accuracy in seeing needs to be well sifted, so few 
persons see straight and see whole. They see a part, 
and then guess or fancy the rest. I have read that 
the Scotch fishermen will tell you that the loon 
carries its egg under its wing till it hatches. One 
would say they are in a position to know; their 
occupations bring them often into the haunts of 
the loon; yet the notion is entirely erroneous. The 
loon builds a nest and incubates its eggs upon the 
ground as surely as does the goose or duck. 

Not till the mind is purged of dread, superstition, 
and all notions of a partnership between the visible 
and the occult will the eye see straight. The mind 
that is athirst for the marvelous and the mysterious 
will rarely see straight. The mind that believes the 
wild creatures are half human, that they plot and 
plan and reason as men do, will not see straight, 
or report the facts without addition or diminution. 
There is plenty that is curious and inexplicable in 
nature, things that astonish or baffle us, but there is 
no “ hocus-pocus,” nothing that moves on the bor¬ 
der-land between the known and the unknown, or 
that justifies the curious superstitions of the past. 
Things of the twilight are more elusive and difficult 
of verification than things of the noon, but they are 



i was reminded oi tms lately on nearing tne twi¬ 
light flight song of the woodcock — one of the most 
curious and tantalizing yet interesting bird songs 
we have. I fancy that the persons who hear and 
recognize it in the April or May twilight are few and 
far between. I myself have heard it only on three 
occasions — one season in late March, one season 
in April, and the last time in the middle of May. It 
is a voice of ecstatic song coming down from the 
upper air and through the mist and the darkness — 
the spirit of the swamp and the marsh climbing 
heavenward and pouring out its joy in a wild burst 
of lyric melody; a haunter of the muck and a prober 
of the mud suddenly transformed into a bird that 
soars and circles and warbles like a lark hidden or 
half hidden in the depths of the twilight sky. The 
passion of the spring has few more pleasing exem¬ 
plars. The madness of the season, the abandon of 
the mating instinct, is in every move and note. 
Ordinarily the woodcock is a very dull, stupid bird, 
with a look almost idiotic, and is seldom seen except 
by the sportsman or the tramper along marshy 
brooks. But for a brief season in his life he is an 
inspired creature, a winged song that baffles the eye 
and thrills the ear from the mystic regions of the 
upper air. 

When I last heard it, I was with a companion, 
and our attention was arrested, as we were skirting 
the edge of a sloping, rather marshy, bowlder-strewn 
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field, by the “zeep,” “zeep,” which the bird nil 
on the ground, preliminary to its lark-like flip 
We paused and listened. The light of day was t 
failing; a faint murmur went up from llu* lit 
below us that defined itself now and then in the go 
night song of some bird. Now it was the lullnb} 
the song sparrow or the swamp sparrow. Once 
tender, ringing, infantile voice of the bush span 
stood out vividly for a moment on that great bn 
ground of silence. “ Zeep,” “ zeep,” came out of 
dimness six or eight rods away. Presently there \ 
a faint, rapid whistling of wings, and my eompan 
said: “ There, he is up.” The ear could trace 
flight, but not the eye. Tn less than a minute 
straining ear failed to catch any sound, and we kn 
he had reached his climax and was circling. ()nee 
distinctly saw him whirling far above us. Then 
was lost in the obscurity, and in a few seconds Ih 
rained down upon us the notes of his ecstatic s< 
— a novel kind of hurried, chirping, smacking w 
blc. It was very brief, and when it ceased, we kn 
the bird was dropping plummet-like to the ear 
In half a minute or less his “ zeep,” “ zeep," ea 
up again from the ground. In two or three rniun 
he repeated his flight and song, and thus kept it 
during the half-hour or more that we remained 
listen: now a harsh plaint out of the obseurity up 
the ground; then a jubilant strain from out I 


somcwncre wiimn earsnot, ana we wondered just 
how much interest she took in the performance. 
Was it all for her benefit, or inspired by her pre¬ 
sence? I think, rather, it was inspired by the May 
night, by the springing grass, by the unfolding leaves, 
by the apple bloom, by the passion of joy and love 
that thrills through nature at this season. An hour 
or two before, we lmd seen the bobolinks in the 
meadow beating I lie air with the same excited wing 
and overflowing with the same ecstasy of song, but 
their demure, retiring, and indifferent mates were 
nowhere to be seen. It would seem as if the male 
bird sang, not to win his mate, hut to celebrate the 
winning, to invoke the young who are not yet born, 
and to express the joy of love which is at the heart 
of nature. 

When I reached home, X went over the fourteen 
volumes of Thoreau’s Journal to see if he had 
made any record of having heard the “ woodcock’s 
evening hymn,” as Emerson calls it. lie had not. 
Evidently he never heard it, which is the more sur¬ 
prising as he was abroad in the fields and marshes 
and woods at almost all hours in the twenty-four 
and in all seasons and weathers, making it the busi¬ 
ness of his life to see and record what was going on 
in nature. 

Thoreau’s eye was much more reliable than his 
ear. lie saw straight, hut did not always hear 
straight. For instance, he seems always to have 
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confounded the song of the hermit thrush with that 
of the wood thrush. He records having heard the 
latter even in April, but never the former. In the 
Maine woods and on Monadnock it is always the 
wood thrush which he hears, and never the hermit. 

But if Thoreau’s ear was sometimes at fault, I 
do not recall that his eye ever was, while his mind 
was always honest. He had an instinct for the truth, 
and while we may admit that the truth he was in 
quest of in nature was not always scientific truth, or 
the truth of natural history, but was often the truth 
of the poet and the mystic, yet he was very careful 
about his facts; he liked to be able to make an 
exact statement, to clinch his observations by going 
again and again to the spot. He never taxes your 
credulity. He had never been bitten by the mad 
dog of sensationalism that has bitten certain of our 
later nature writers. 

Thoreau made no effort to humanize the animals. 
What he aimed mainly to do was to invest his ac¬ 
count of them with literary charm, not by imputing 
to them impossible things, but by describing them 
in a way impossible to a less poetic nature. The 
novel and the surprising are not in the act of the 
bird or beast itself, but in Thoreau’s way of telling 
what it did. To draw upon your imagination for 
your facts is one thing; to draw upon your imagi¬ 
nation in describing what you see is quite another. 
The new school of nature writers will afford many 
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samples of llu* former method; read Thoreau’s dc- 
.scrij>1 ion of the wood thrush's song or the bobolink’s 
song, or his account of wild apples, or of his life 
at Walden Pond, or almost, any other bit of his writ¬ 
ing, for a sample of the latter. In his best work he 
uni*h language in the imaginative way of the poet. 

Literature and science do not differ in matters 
of fact, but in spirit and melhod. There is no live 
literature without a play of personality, and there is 
no exact science without, the clour, while light of the 
understanding. What we want, and have a right 
to expect, of the literary naturalist is that his state¬ 
ment shall have both truth and charm, but we do 
not want the charm at the expense of the truth. I 
may invest the commonest fact I observe in the fields 
or by the roadside with the air of romance, if I can, 
but I am not to put the romance in place of the fact. 
If you romance about the animals, you must do so 
unequivocally, as Kipling does and as/Ksop did; 
the fiction must declare itself at once, or the work is 
vicious. 'To make literature out of natural history 
observation is not to pervert or distort the facts, 
or to draw the long bow at all; it is to see the facts 
in their true relations anti proportions and with 
honest emotion. 

Truth of seeing and truth of feeling art* the main 
requisite: add truth of style, and the thing is done. 
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HUMAN TRAITS IN THE ANIMALS 

mil AT there is a deal of human nature in the 
JL lower animals is a very obvious fact; or we 
may turn the proposition around and say, with 
equal truth, that there is a deal of animal nature in 
us lmmans. If man is of animal origin, as we arc 
now all coming to believe, how could this be other¬ 
wise? We are all made of one stuff, the functions 
of our bodies are practically the same, and the 
workings of our instincts and our emotional and 
involuntary natures are in many ways identical. 
T am not now thinking of any part or lot which the 
lower orders may have in our intellectual or moral 
life, a point upon which, as my reader may know, I 
diverge from the popular conception of these mat¬ 
ters, hut of the extent in which they share with us 
the ground or basement story of the house of life 
-- certain fundamental traits, instincts, and blind 
gropings. 

Man is a bundle of instincts, impulses, predi¬ 
lections, race and family affinities, and antago¬ 
nisms, supplemented by the gift of reason — a gift 
of which he sometimes makes use. The animal is 



The animal has sensation, perception, and pow< 
of association, and these suffice it. Man has scr 
sation, perception, memory, comparison, ideality 
judgment,, and the like, which suffice him. 

There can be no dispute, I suppose, as to certai 
emotions and impulses being exclusively humar 
such as awe, veneration, humility, reverence, sell 
sacrifice, shame, modesty, and many others that ai 
characteristic of what we call our moral natur( 
Then there are certain others that we share with ou 
dumb neighbors — curiosity, jealousy, joy, angei 
sex love, the maternal and paternal instinct, the in 
stinct of fear, of self-preservation, and so forth. 

There is at least one instinct or faculty that th 
animals have far more fully developed than w 
have — the homing instinct, which seems to imp! 
a sense of direction that we have not. We have los 
it because we have other faculties to take its place 
just as we have lost that acute sense of smell tha 
is so marvelously developed in many of the foui 
footed creatures. It has long been a contention o 
mine that the animals all possess the knowledg 
and intelligence which is necessary to their sell 
preservation and the perpetuity of the species, am 
that is about all. This homing instinct seems to b 
one of the special powers that the animals canno 
get along without. If the solitary wasp, for instance 
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communicate without words, or signs, or signals 
There are many things in animal life, such as the 
precise concert of action among flocks of birds and 
fishes and insects, and, at times, the unity of im¬ 
pulse among land animals, that give support to the 
notion that the wild creatures in some way come to 
share one another’s mental or emotional states to a 
degree and in a way that we know little or nothing of. 
It seems important to their well-being that they 
should have such a gift — something to make good 
to them the want of language and mental concepts, 
and insure unity of action in the tribe. Their sea¬ 
sonal migrations from one part of the country to 
another are no doubt the promptings of an inborn 
instinct called into action in all by the recurrence of 
the same outward conditions; but the movements 
of the flock or the school seem to imply a common 
impulse that is awakened on the instant in each 
member of the flock. The animals have no systems 
or methods in the sense that we have, but like con¬ 
ditions with them always awaken like impulses, and 
unity of action is reached without outward com¬ 
munication. 

The lower animals seem to have certain of our foi¬ 
bles, and antagonisms, and unreasoning petulancies. 


it “ Unce the bear lost his grip and rolled over dur¬ 
ing the course of some movement, and this made 
him angry and he struck the carcass a savage 
■whack, just as a pettish child will strike a table 
against which it has knocked itself.” Who does 
not recognize that trait in himself: the disposition 
to vent one’s anger upon inanimate things — upon 
his hat, for instance, when the wind snatches it off 
his head and drops it in the mud or leads him a 
chase for it across the street; or upon the stick that 
tripped him up, or the beam against which he 
bumped his head ? We do not all carry our anger 
so far as did a little three-year-old maiden I heard 
of, who, on tripping over the rockers of her chair, 
promptly picked herself up, and carrying the chair 
to a closet, pushed it in and spitefully shut the 
door on it, leaving it alone in the dark to repent its 
wrong-doing. 

Our blind, unreasoning animal anger is excited 
by whatever opposes or baffles us. Of course, when 
we yield to the anger, we do not act as reasonable 
beings, but as the unreasoning animals. It is hard 
for one to control this feeling when the opposi¬ 
tion comes from some living creature, as a balky 
horse or a kicking cow, or a pig that will not be 
driven through the open gate. When I was a boy, I 
once saw one of my uncles kick a hive of bees off 
the stand and halfway across the yard, because the 
bees stung him when he was about to “ take them 
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up.” I confess to a fair share of this petulant, un- 
reasoning animal or human trait, whichever it may 
be, myself. It is difficult for me to refrain from jump' 
ing upon my hat when, in my pursuit of it across 
the street, it has escaped me two or three times just 
as I was about to put my hand upon it, and as for 
a balky horse or a kicking cow, I never could trust 
myself to deal reasonably with them. Follow this 
feeling back a few thousand years, and we reach the 
time when our forbears looked upon all the forces 
in nature as in league against them. The anger of 
the gods as shown in storms and winds and pesti¬ 
lence and defeat is a phase of the same feeling. A 
wild animal caught in a steel trap vents its wrath 
upon the bushes and sticks and trees and rocks 
within its reach. Something is to blame, something 
baffles it and gives it pain, and its teeth and claws 
seek every near object. Of course it is a blind 
manifestation of the instinct of self-defense, just 
as was my uncle’s act when lie kicked over his 1 >ee- 
hivc, or as is the angler’s impaLience when his line 
gets tangled and his hook gets fast. If (lie Colorado 
bear caught his fish with a hook and line, how many 
times would he lose his temper during the day! 

I do not think many animals show their kinship 
to us by exhibiting the trait I am here discussing. 
Probably birds do not show it at all. I have seen a 
nest-building robin baffled and delayed, day after 
day. by the wind that swept away the straws aud 



rubbish she carried to tin* top of a limber under my 
porch. Uul she did not seem to lose her temper. 
She did not spitefully reclaim the straws and strings 
that would persist in falling to the porch floors, 
but cheerfully went away in search of more. So I 
have seen a wood thrush lime after time carrying 
the same piece of paper to a branch from which the 
breeze dislodged it, without any evidence of impa¬ 
tience. It is true that when a string or a horsehair 
which a bird is carrying lo its nest gets caught in 
a branch, the bird lugs at it again and again lo free 
it from entanglement, but l have never seen any 
evidence of impatience or spile against branch or 
string, as would be pretty sure to be the ease did 
my string show such a spirit of perversity. Why 
your dog bites the stone which you roll for him 
when he has found it, or gnaws the stick you throw, 
is not quite clear, unless it be from the instinct of 
his primitive ancestors to bile and kill the game 
run down in the chase. Or Is the dog trying to pun¬ 
ish the stick or stone because it will not roll or fly 
for him ? The dog is often cjuiek to resent a kick, 
be it from man or Insist, but I have never known 
him to show anger at the door that slammed to 
and hit him. Probably, if the door held him by his 
tail or his limb, it would quickly receive the imprint 
of his teeth. 

In reading Postoek on the “ Training of Wild 
Animals," my attention was arrested by the remark 



suffer from “ stage fright,” like ordinary mortals, but 
that “ once thoroughly accustomed to the stage, they 
seem to find in it a sort of intoxication well known 
to a species higher in the order of nature; ” and 
furthermore, that “nearly all trainers assert that 
animals are affected by the attitude of an audience, 
that they are stimulated by the applause of an en¬ 
thusiastic house, and perform indifferently before a 
cold audience.” If all this is not mere fancy, but is 
really a fact capable of verification, it shows another 
human trait in animals that one would not expect 
to find there. Bears seem to show more human 
nature than most other animals. Bostock says that 
they evidently love to show off before an audience: 
“The conceit and good opinion of themselves, 
which some performing bears have, is absolutely 
ridiculous.” A trainer once trained a young bear 
to climb a ladder and set free the American flag, 
and so proud did the bear become of his accom¬ 
plishment, that whenever any one was looking on he 
would go through the whole performance by him¬ 
self, “evidently simply for the pleasure of doing it.” 
Of course there is room for much fancy here on the 
part of the spectator, but bears are in so many ways 
— in their play, in their boxing, in their walking — 
such grotesque parodies of man, that one is induced 
to accept the trainer’s statements as containing a 
measure of truth. 
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The preeminent danger of the animal trainer 
comes under the same conditions that it would 
probably come to him were he a trainer of wild men, 
to wit, when he stumbles or falls. In such a case, 
the lion or tiger is very apt to spring upon him. 
These beasts seem to know that a man is less for¬ 
midable when down than when standing; when 
prone upon the ground, his power has departed. 
They also, like the human savage, often seize the 
opportunity for an attack upon him when his back 
is turned. A bold, threatening front cows an animal 
as it cows a man. The least sign of fear or of hesi¬ 
tation on the part of the trainer, and he is in danger. 
Self-confidence, self-control, an authoritative man¬ 
ner, count for just as much in our dealing with the 
animals as with men. How a bold, unhesitating 
manner will carry you through a pack of threaten¬ 
ing dogs, while timidity or parleying endangers your 
ealves! Act as though you were the rightful master 
of the place and had come to give orders, and the 
most threatening wateh-dog gives way. Flee from 
a mad bull, a cross dog, a butting sheep, and your 
danger is vastly increased. Even an insolent rooster 
or a bellicose gander will strike you then. I have 
found that the best way to deal with the hive bee 
is by a bold and decisive manner. I would cyen 
recommend the same course with yellow-jackets; 
ff you are bent on demolishing their nest, do it by 
a sudden bold stroke, and not by timid approaches 



All kinds of bens seem disconcerted by a sudden 
onslaught. 

Another human trait that seems almost universal 
among the lower animals is the coyness and reluc¬ 
tance of the female in her relations to the malt 1 . Her 
first impulse is to refuse and to flee. She is nega¬ 
tive as the male is positive. Among the birds there 
is something like regular courtship, there is rivalry 
a,nd jealousy and hostile collision on the part, of 
both sexes. WiLh the birds, the propagating instinct 
in the female is evidently not. subject to the same 
law oi' recurring intervals that it is among mammals, 
lienee the female must he stimulated and won by 
the male. lie addresses himself to her in a way that 
is quite exceptional, if it occurs at all, among mam¬ 
mals. Ilis aim seems to he to kindle or quicken her 
sexual and mating impulses. In the ease of mam¬ 
mals, these impulses recur at certain periods, and 
no courtship on the part of the male is necessary. 

Just what part the gay plumes anti the extra ap¬ 
pendages of the mules play in bird courtship 1 have 
discussed elsewhere. I think it is highly probable 
that the. bright colors and ornamental plumes of the 
male react upon him, excite him, and increase his 
pride, his courage, and the impeluosily of his ad¬ 
dress. The birds that dance and perform before the 
females, during the breeding season, seem to show 
more and more excitement as the dance proceeds, 
apparently intoxicated by their own ardor. Just 
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what determines the choice of the male and sets him 
in pursuit of a particular female is a question that 
greatly interests me. Does the matter turn upon 
some complementary variation too subtle for us to 
perceive ? The mating of birds certainly seems like 
an act of choice; but just what determines it, how 
shall we find that out ? Behold the sparrows in the 
street, three or four males apparently in a scrim¬ 
mage with one female, surrounding her and play¬ 
fully assaulting her, with spread plumage and ani¬ 
mated chirping and chattering, while she, the centre 
of the group, strikes right and left, in a serious, angry 
mood, at her would-be suitors. What does it mean ? 
Or, the robins in the spring, rushing across the lawn 
and forming sudden rough-and-tumble groups with 
a struggling and indignant female in the centre, or 
gleefully screaming, and quickly and apparently 
amicably separating ? In all such cases the hen bird 
alone wears an angry and insulted air. What indig¬ 
nity has been put upon her ? I know of nothing in 
human courtship analogous to this tumultuous and 
hilarious pursuit of the females by the cock spar¬ 
rows and robins. 

The gregarious instinct of birds and mammals 
does not differ essentially, as I see, from the same 
instinct in man, except that in man it is often for 
cooperation or mutual protection, while with the 
lower animals it seems purely social. Many birds 



the summer. Crows, for instance, have their rook¬ 
eries, where vast numbers congregate to pass the 
winter nights, and they usually keep in bands or 
loose flocks during the winter days. Apparently, 
this clannishness in winter is for social cheer and 
good-fellowship alone. As they roost in naked, 
exposed treelops, they could not, it seems to me, 
perceptibly shield one another from the cold; while 
it is reasonable to think that the greater scarcity 
of food at this season would naturally cause them 
to scatter. But the centripetal force, so to speak, of 
the social instinct, triumphs over all else. Many 
species of our birds flock in the fall — the various 
blackbirds, the cedar-birds, the goldfinches, the 
siskins, the snowbirds, the tree and bank swallows, 
to say nothing of the waterfowl — some to migrate 
and some to pass the winter here. In similar condi¬ 
tions or similar stress of circumstances, human 
beings would probably act in a similar way; we 
should migrate in herds, or face some common 
calamity in large aggregates. 

Indeed, the social instinct seems radically the 
same in all forms of animal lifts 'The loneliness of 
a domestic animal separated from the herd, the 
homesickness of a dog or a horse when removed 
to a strange place, do not seem to differ very much 
from the feelings we experience tinder like circum¬ 
stances. Attachment to places, attachment to per- 



mate — these feelings seem about the same in kind 
among all creatures. Of course they are more com¬ 
plex, far-reaching, and abiding in man than in 
the animals below him, but. their genesis seems 
the same. 

Among both birds and four-footed beasts, the 
maternal affection is doubtless greater than the 
paternal, and this also is human. But how brief 
and fugitive the affection is, compared with the 
same attachment in our own species! — of a few 
weeks’ duration among our common birds, and a 
few months or a year among the mammals, but 
always as long as the well-being of the young re¬ 
quires it. When they become self-supporting, the 
parental affection ceases. And in a limited sense 
this is true in our own case. 

If a bird loses its mate during the breeding sea¬ 
son, the period of mourning and wailing is very 
brief, usually not more than a day or two. The 
need of rearing a family is urgent, and nature wastes 
no time in unavailing regrets. Just how the be¬ 
reaved mate makes her or his wants known, I never 
could find out; but it seems there arc always not 
far off some unmalcd birds of both sexes that arc 
ready to step in and complete the circle once more. 
From sparrows to eagles, this seems to be the 
rule. 

With what species, if any, the marriage unions 
last during life, I do not know. Neither do I know 



or songs, or grotesque, mines, wane me senousno 
and preoccupation of the female, I doubt nc 
would prove an effectual warning to any gay L 
thario among her neighbors, if such there happen* 
to be. 

X am convinced that birds have a sense of hom 
or something analogous to it, and that they retui 
year after year to the same; loealities to nest. T1 
few cases where I have been able to identify ll 
particular sparrow or robin or bluebird eonfir 
me in this belief. 

Hermits among the birds or beasts are probab 
very rare, and I doubt if voluntary seclusion ev< 
oectirs. Sometimes an old male, vanquished ur 
in a measure disabled by his younger rivals, mi 
be driven out of the herd or pack and oompelk 
to spend the remainder of his days in eomparalb 
solitude. Or an old eagle that has lost its nui 
may spend its days henceforth alone. The birds < 
prey, like the animals of prey, and like prowlers ari 
bloodsuckers generally, are solitary in their habit* 

The feeling of hostility towards strangers tin 
all animals manifest in varying degrees, how di 
tinetly we can trace it up through the savage 4 ran 
and through the lower orders of our social aggr 
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gates, till it quite fades out in the more highly civ¬ 
ilized communities! 

Animals experience grief over the loss of their 
young, but not over the death of a member of 
their flock or tribe. Death itself seems to have no 
meaning to them. When a bird seems to mourn 
for its lost mate, its act is probably the outcry of 
the breeding instinct which has been thwarted. 

I)o the birds and mammals sympathize with one 
another? When one bird utters a cry of distress, the 
birds of other species within hearing will hasten 
to the spot and join in the cry -— at least in the 
breeding season. I have no proof that they will do 
it at other times. And I do not call this sympathy, 
but simply the alarm of the parental instinct, which 
at this season is very sensitive. The alarm-cry of 
many birds will often pul four-footed animals on 
the lookout. The language of distress and alarm 
is a universal language, which all creatures under¬ 
stand more or less. But I doubt if sympathy as wo 
know it — the keen appreciation of the suffering 
or the misfortune of another, which implies power 
in a measure to put ourselves in that other’s place 
— oven in its rudimentary form, exists among the 
lower orders. Among the domestic fowls, a cry of 
distress from one of them usually alarms the others: 
a cry from a chicken brings the mother hen to the 
rescue; this is the maternal instinct, and the instinct 



their race would perish, A cor lain agonized call 
from a member of a herd of cattle will at onee 
bring the other members to the spot, with uplifted 
heads and threatening horns. 'This, again, is the 
instinct of .self-preservation. This, I say, animals 
must have, but they do not have to have sympathy 
any more than they have to have veneration, or 
humility, or the a'sthelie sense. But fear —- think 
how important this is to them—blind, unreasoning 
fear, but always alert and suspicious. 

Fear in the human species is undoubtedly of 
animal origin. How acute it often is in young chil¬ 
dren — the fear of the dark, of the big, of the 
strange, and of the Unusual! The first fear I myself 
remember was that of ati open door at night leading 
into a dark room. What a horror I felt at that mys¬ 
terious cavernous darkness! - and this without any 
idea of the danger that might lurk there. The next 
fear I recall was a kind of panic, when I was prob¬ 
ably three or four years of age, at the sight of a hen- 
hawk sailing against the sky above me. I hurriedly 
climbed over the wall and hid behind it. Later, 
when 1 was ten or twelve years of ago, my fear took 
a less animal form — a fear of spooks and hob¬ 
goblins, induced, no doubt, by the fearsome super¬ 
stitions of my ciders. Now I am not conscious of 
any physical or superstitious fears, but there is 
plenty of moral cowardice left. My little grand¬ 
daughter, when two and a half years old, was 



filled with terror oi me sea as sue saw it lor Hie 
first lime from the beach. 

Fear seems to have the same effect upon both 
man and boast, causing trembling of the muscles, 
a rapid beating of the heart, a relaxation of the 
sphincters, momentary weakness, confusion, panic, 
/light. It would be interesting to know if the blood 
leaves the capillaries in the faces of animals during 
sudden fright, as it does in man, producing paleness. 

'The panic that sometimes seizes a multitude of 
animals, resulting in a stampede, a blind, furious 
rush away from the real or the imaginary danger, 
seems to differ but little from that which at limes 
seizes the human multitude in I heat re, or (‘irons, 
or on the field of 1 ad lie. It is a kind of madness, 
nugmeuled and intensified by numbers. 'The con¬ 
tagion of fear works among all creatures, like the 
contagion of joy, or anger, or any other sudden 
impulse. 'These things are “ catching;” an emotional 
stale in one man or one animal tends to beget the 
same stale in all other near-hy men or animals, 
either through imitation, or through some psychic 
law not well understood. Like tK'gets like through¬ 
out nature. Just as our bodily temperature rises in 
a crowd, so does that psychic state become more 
acute iti which we are liable to sudden enthusiasms 
or panic, fear or animal cruelty. Mobs are guilty 
of things, especially in the way of violence, that the 
separate members of them would never think of 
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a meanness and hoggislmess that would shame tl 
individuals composing them. 

It is a question whether or not the lower anirrui 
ever experience the feeling we know as revenge • 
that they cherish a hatred or a secret enmity towai 
one of their own kind or toward a person, in tl 
absence of that person or fellow. Their power 
association, which is undoubted, would call up tl 
old anger on the sight of an object that had i 
jured them, but they probably do not in the moa 
time carry any feeling of ill-will as we do, beoau 
they do not form mental concepts. And yet I ha' 
known things lo happen that point that way. It 
well known that the blue jay destroys the eggs 
other birds. One day 1 found a nest of a blue ji 
with its five eggs freshly punctured - each egg wi 
a small hole in it as if made by the beak of a smi 
bird, as it doubtless had been. Was this revenge < 
the part of some victim of the jay’s ? One can on 
conjecture. Roosevelt tells this curiously human a 
ccdote of a bear. A female grizzly was found by 
hunter lying across a game trail in the woods. Tl 
hunter shot the bear as she was about lo ehorj 
him, and on examining the spot where she had Iks 
lying, he found that it was the freshly made gra 1 
of her cub. He conjectured that a male grizzly 
a cougar had killed the cub in the absence of tl 
mother, and that on her return she had buried 
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was, we have no means of knowing. 

The dog undoubtedly exhibits more human traits 
than any other lower animal, and this by reason of 
his long association with man. There are few of 
our ordinary emotions that the dog does not share, 
as joy, fun, love of adventure, jealousy, suspicion, 
comradeship, helpfulness, guilt, covetousness, and 
the like, or feelings analogous to these — the dog 
version of them. I am not sure but that the dog 
is capable of contempt. The behavior at times of 
a large dog toward a small, the slights he will put 
upon him, even ejecting his urine upon him, is 
hardly capable of any other interpretation. The 
forbearance, too, which a large dog usually shows 
toward a touchy little whiffet, never resenting its 
impudent attacks, is very human. “A barking dog 
never bites” is an old saying founded upon human 
nature as well as upon dog nature. The noisy 
blusterer is rarely dangerous, whether man or dog. 
I do not agree with Stevenson that the dog is a 
snob. The key to a dog’s heart is kindness. He 
will always meet you halfway and more. I have 
been asked why the farm dog usually shows such 
hostility to tramps and all disreputable-looking per¬ 
sons. It is not their looks that disturb the dog, but 
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once puts him on hi.s guard and oxoiles hi.s ernnily 
Thorn is lillit' speculation in tlu* eye of a dog, bu 
his nose is keen and analytical. 

The dog, through his long intercourse with man 
has become charged with our human quality, as stoe 
is charged by a magnet. Yet 1 am told that a lnm< 
wolf or a tame fox fawns and wags his tail atu 
tries to lick his master’s face, the same as the dog 
At any rale, the dog dot's many things that wo cm 
name only in terms applicable to ourselves. My do; 
coaxes me to go for a walk, he coaxes me to go 
upon my lap, he coaxes for the food I am eating 
When I upbraid him, he looks repentant. an< 
humiliated. When I whip him, he cries, when 
praise him, he bounds, when T greet him in Hi 
morning, he whines with joy. It is not the word 
that count with him, it is the tone of the voice. 

When I start out for a walk, he wails and danee 
about till he sees which way I am going. It seem 
as if he, must at such times have some sort of men In 
process similar to my own under like circumstance!- 
Or is lus whole behavior automatic-—his altitud 
of eagerness, expectancy, inquiry, and all ? as auto 
malic as the wagging of his tail when he is pleased 
or as his bristling up when he is angry ? It evince 
some sort of mental action, but the nature of it i 
hard to divine. When he sits looking vaguely ou 
upon the landscape, or rests his chin upon his paw 
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anything like currents of thought, or reminiscences, 
or anticipations passing through his mind. When I 
speak sternly to him and he cowers down or throws 
himself on his back and puts up his paws plead¬ 
ingly, I wish I knew just the state of his mind then. 
One day my dog deserted me while I was hunting, 
and when I returned, and before I had spoken a 
word to him, he came creeping up to me in the most 
abject way, threw himself over, and put up his plead¬ 
ing paws, as if begging forgiveness. Was he ? We 
should call it that in a person. Yet I remember that 
I upbraided him when he first showed the inclina¬ 
tion to desert me, and that fact may account for his 
subsequent behavior. 

When you speak to your dog in a certain way, 
why does he come up to you and put out his front 
legs and stretch, and then stretch his hind legs, 
and maybe open his mouth and gape ? Is it an 
affectation, or a little embarrassment because he 
does not know what you are saying ? All dogs do it. 
The human traits of the dog are very obvious. One 
time I drove many miles through the country with 
my small mongrel black and tan dog hark with me, 
often on the seat by my side. When he was in the 
wagon and other dogs came out and barked at us. 
Lark was very brave and answered back defiantly 
and threateningly; but when he was upon the 
ground and other dogs came out, Lark was as meek 
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and non-resisting as n Quaker. 1 linn led mo lake 
lrim up out of harm’s way, and soo how his tone 
would change, and whal a setting-out ho would give 
those dogs! 

I do nol holiovo that animals over oonimil suicide. 
I do not holiovo that they have any notions of death, 
or take any note of Lime, or ever pul up any “ bin If 
game,” or over deliberate together, or form plans, 
or forecast the seasons. They may practice decep¬ 
tion, as when a bird feigns lameness or paralysis 
to decoy you away from her nest, but this of course 
is instinctive and not conscious deception. 'There 
is on occasion something that suggests cooperation 
among them, as when wolves hunt in relays, as 
they arc said to do, or when they hunt in couples, 
one engaging the quarry in front, while the other 
assaults it from the rear; or when quail roost upon 
the ground in a ring, their tails to the centre, their 
heads outward; or when cattle or horses form a 
circle when attacked in the open by wild beasts, 
the cattle with their heads outward, and the horses 
with their heels. Of course all this is instinctive, 
and not the result of deliberation. 'The horse always 
turns his tail to the storm as well, and cows and 
steers, if I remember rightly, turn their heads. 

A family of beavers work together in building 
their dam, but whether or not they combine their 
strength upon any one object and thus achieve 
unitedly what they could not singly, I do nol know. 



and division of labor, but how much conscious 
intelligence enters into the matter is beyond finding 
out. 

Leadership among the animals, when it occurs, 
as among savage tribes, usually falls to the strong, 
to the most capable. And such leaders are self- 
elected: there is nothing like a democracy in the 
animal world. Troops of wild horses are said always 
to have a leader, and it is probable that bands of 
elk and reindeer do also. Flocks of migrating geese 
and swans are supposed to be led by the strongest 
old males; but among our flocking small birds I 
have never been able to discover anything like lead¬ 
ership. The whole flock acts as a unit, and performs 
its astonishing evolutions without leaders or signals. 

In my youth, upon the farm, I observed that in 
a dairy of cows there was always one master cow, 
one to whose authoritative sniff, or gesture, or 
thrust, all others yielded, and she was usually the 
most quiet and peaceful cow in the herd. 

The male animal, as compared with the female, 
is usually the more aggressive and domineering, 
except among birds of prey, where the reverse is 
true. Roosevelt says that a band of antelope, as of 
elk and deer, is ordinarily led by an old doe, but 
that when danger threatens, a buck may spring to 
the leadership. 

In the breeding season the pronghorn buck has 
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liis harms — all the does ho can steal or cajole o 
capture from his rivals. “I have seen a eompar 
alively young buck,” says Roosevelt, “who ha< 
appropriated a doc, hustle, her hastily out of th 
country as soon as he saw another antelope in th 
neighborhood; while on the other hand, a big buck 
already with a good herd of does, will do his bes 
to appropriate any other that conies in sight.” 

On the seal islands of Alaska wo saw many ol< 
bull seals with their harems about them a dozei 
or more denmrc-looking females resting upon lo\ 
bowlders, while their lord and master sat pereliei 
above them on a higher rock. The defeated male? 
too young or too old to hold their own against thoi 
rivals, hung in ill-humored dejection about th 
neighborhood. I have read that on the Pampas ii 
South America, wild stallions will capture am 
hurry away domestic mart's, if they have a chance 

Animals are undoubtedly capable of fooling wha 
we call worry and anxiety just as distinctly as the; 
fool alarm or joy, only, of course, these emotion 
are much more complex in man. I low the mot lie 
bird seems to worry as you near her nest or he 
young; how uneasy the cow is when separated fror 
her calf, or the dog when he has lost his master 
Do these dumb kindred of ours experience doubt 
and longings and suspicions and disappointment 
and hopes deferred just as we do ? — the same i 


The sheer agony or terror which an animal is 
capable of feeling always excites our pity. Roosevelt 
tells of once coming upon a deer in snow so deep 
that its e(forIs to flee were fruitless. As he came 
alongside of it, of course to pass it by untouched, 
it fell over on its side and bleated in terror. When 
John Muir and his dog Slickeen, at the imminent 
peril of their lives, at last got over that terrible 
crevasse in the Alaska glacier, the dog’s demon¬ 
strations of joy were very touching. lie raced and 
bounded and cut capers and barked and felicitated 
himself and his master as only a dog can. 

The play of animals seems strictly analogous to 
the play of man, and I have no doubt that the reason 
of the one, whatever that be, is the reason of the 
other. Whether play is to be accounted for upon 
the theory of surplus energy, as Spencer maintains, 
or upon the theory of instinctive training and de¬ 
velopment — a sort of natural, spontaneous school 
or kindergarten that has reference to the future 
wants of the animal, as the German psychologist 
Karl (irons argues — a biological conception of 
play— its genesis is no doubt the same both in man 
and beast. The main difference is that the play of 
one is aimless and haphazard, while that of the 
other has method and purpose. Animals have no 
rules or systems, arid yet I have often seen two red 
squirrels engaged in what seemed precisely analo¬ 
gous to the boys’ game of lag. Up and down and 



overtook the other, when it seemed to become il 
turn to flee and be pursued. But just how mue 
method there is in such a game, it is impossible l 
determine. In all eases, the piny of animals tends t 
develop those powers of speed, or agility, or strongl 
that their ways of living call for. The spirit of pin 
gradually leaves an animal at maturity, as il leave 
man. 

A trait alike common to man and beast is imi 
taliveness; both are naturally inclined to do vvlin 
they see their fellows do. The younger childre 
imitate the elder, the elder imitate their paronb 
their parents imitate their neighbors. The youn 
writer imitates the old, the young artist eopie 
the master. We catch the trick of speech or th 
accent of those we much associate with; we pro!) 
ably, in a measure, even catch their looks. An 
fashion of dress or equipage is as ealehing as th 
measles. Wc are more or less copyists all our live, 1 
Among the animals, the young do what they se 
their parents do; this, I am convinced, is all thor 
is of parental instruction among them; the youn, 
unconsciously follow the example of their older* 
The bird learns the song of its parent. If it neve 
hears this song, it may develop a song of its own- 
like its parent’s song in quality, of course, hut tin 
like it in form. Or it may acquire the song of soiu 
other species. 
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Darwin thinks that birds have “ nearly the same 
taste for the beautiful as we have,” except, of 
course, that in man “ the sense of beauty is mani¬ 
festly a more complex feeling and is associated with 
various intellectual ideas.” It seems to me that 
if we mean by taste the appreciation of the beau¬ 
tiful, it is as distinctly a human gift as reason 
is, or as is the sense of humor, or the perception 
of the spiritual and the ideal. Shall we say the 
lilies of the field have taste because Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these ? or that 
the trees have taste because of their grace and 
beauty of form? or the insects because of their 
many beautiful colors and patterns? I doubt if 
the aesthetic feeling is even rudimentary in birds, 
any more than are our moral and other intellectual 
traits. It is thought that the male bird sings to 
charm the female. Are such discordant notes, then, 
as the gobble of the turkey, the crowing of the cock, 
the scream of the peacock or of the guinea hen, to 
charm the female? When the rooster crows, the 
nearby hens shake their heads as if the sound 
pained them, as doubtless it does. 

Why, then, do birds sing ? Is it from a love of 
beautiful sounds ? I can only answer that it seems 
to be a trait inherent in the male sexual principle, 
as much so as are gay plumes and ornamental 
appendages; it is one of the secondary sexual char¬ 
acteristics. It is very significant that the sweetest 
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the part of the female in the songs of her m 
suitors. The male does not even sing for his o 
ear; if he did, when his vocal powers are defeeti 
as is sometimes the ease, he would quit singii 
But such is not the ease; he sings heenuse he 1 
the impulse to sing, and that is reason enough. 

I know hut one fact in the life of our birds tl 
suggests anything like taste. I refer to the nestii 
habits of the hummingbird, and of the little bh 
gray gnateateher and the wood pewee. The nosh 
these birds are always neatly thatched with liehe 
thus perfeetly realizing the dream of the true dom 
tie architect, of making the structure blend with 
surroundings. The nests of nearly all birds hie 
well with their surroundings, because the matei 
at hand is itself of a dull, neutral character. I 
the lichens which the hummer and the gnateatel 
and our wood pewee use seem, at first sight, 
extra touch. Yet I cannot credit it to taste or 
the love of the beautiful, because it is l>eautiful 01 
to the cultivated, artistic taste of man. To a si 
age, or even to those much higher in oivilizati* 
it would not appear beautiful. A certain degree 
culture has to l>e reached before we find Inanity 
these quieter things. The reason why these bii 
thatch the outside of their nests with lichens 
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doubtless this: the nests are built of a kind of down 
that would render them very frail and pervious to 
the rain were they not stayed and thatched with 
some firmer material. The lichens and spiders’ 
webs bind them together and keep them in shape. 
Hence I should say that utility alone governed the 
bird in this use of lichens. Bright objects attract 
children, attract birds, attract quadrupeds, but this 
attraction is far enough from what we mean by 
taste or the love of the beautiful. 




VIII 


ANIMAL AND PLANT INTELLIGENCE 

i 

W HEN I hear a person expatiating on the 
reasoning powers of the lower animals, as 
I very often do, I want to tell him of the wonderful 
reasoning powers of the flies that pester our cow in 
summer. Those flics have measured the length of 
the old cow’s tail so accurately that they know the 
precise spot on her body where the tail cannot reach 
them; on these spots they settle and torment her. 
Their behavior reveals great powers of calculation 
and reasoning. By what means they measured the 
swing of that tail so accurately I do not know. When 
I come slying up with a switch in my hand, they 
dart away before I can get in a stroke, because 
they know I can reach them; they take the mea¬ 
sure of my arm and switch on the instant — on 
the fly, as it were. And what shall we say of the 
mosquito that so quickly finds out the vulnerable 
parts of one’s clothing ? If one chances to be wear¬ 
ing low shoes, does she not know at a glance where 
to strike, though she may never have seen low shoes 
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Mow is nol that reasoning just ns good as much 
of the reasoning that the public indulges in upon 
these subjects? Or, take the wit of the old cow 
herself. Yonder is n very steep hillside, the high, 
abrupt bank of an old river terraee. Along this 
bank the cattle have made a series of parallel paths, 
level as the top of the terrace itself. The paths, I 
should think, are about four feel apart, just far 
enough so that the cow walking along one of them 
can graze at her ease over all the strip of ground 
that lies between it and the next path. When she 
comes to the end, she steps up into the path above 
and repeats the process, and so on till the whole 
side of the terrace has been grazed over. Does not 
this show that the eow is very level-headed, that 
she can meet a difficult problem and solve it as 
rationally as you or I? Without the paths, how 
awkward and difficult the grazing would be! Now 
it is done easily because it is done from level 
paths; it is done thoroughly because it is done sys¬ 
tematically. If you or I were going to search that 
hillside over daily, should not we adopt similar or 
identical tactics P 

In Idaho I saw that the grazing sheep had ter¬ 
raced the grassy mountain-aides in the same way. 
Their level paths were visible from afar. How 
inevitable and free from calculation it all is! The 
grazing cattle take the easiest way, and this way is 
horizontally along the face of the hill. To take the 
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hill by a straight climb or diagonally would be 
labor, so the animal moves easily along its side, 
cropping the grass within reach. Then she takes a 
step or two upward and grazes back the other way, 
and this process is repeated till a series of level 
parallel paths are worn in the side of the hill. They 
are as much a natural result as is the river terrace 
itself. 

The cow has always been a famous engineer 
in laying out paths; sheep are, too. They take 
the line of least resistance; they ford the streams 
at the best places; they cross the mountains in 
the deep notches; they scale the hills by the easi¬ 
est grade. Shall we, therefore, credit them with 
reason ? 

When I was a bucolic treasury clerk in Washing¬ 
ton, the cow of an old Irishwoman near by used to 
peep through the cracks in my garden fence at my 
growing corn and cabbage till her mouth watered. 
Then she saw that a place in the fence yielded to 
me and let me in, so she tried it; she nudged the 
gate with her nose until she hit the latch, and 
the gate swung open by its own weight and let her 
in. There was an audible crunching of succulent 
leaves and stalks that soon attracted my attention. 
I hustled her out, and sent a kick after her that fell 
short and nearly unjointed my leg. But she was soon 
l ck. a d she came atrai and atrain till I discovered 



butting the gate would not open it. How surely sueh 
conduct as this of the cow’s evinces reason to most 
persons! But shall we not rather call it the blind 
gropings of instinct stimulated into action by the 
sight and odor of the tender vegetables? Many of 
the lowest organisms show just as much intelligence 
about their food as did the old cow. Even the 
American sundew, according to Mrs. 'Treat', will 
move its leaves so that it can seize a fly pinned half 
an inch from it. The method of the old cow was 
that of hit and miss, or lrial and error. She wanted 
the corn, and she hulled the gates and as luck would 
have it, when she hit the latch the gale swung open. 
But shall we conclude that the beast had any idea 
of the principle of the gate? Or any idea at all but 
the sense impression made upon her hunger by the 
growing vegetables? Animals do not counoet eause 
and effect as we do by thinking the " therefore; ” 
they simply associate one thing with another. Your 
dog learns to associate your act of taking your hat 
and cane with a walk, or your gun with the delights 
of the chase, or with its report, if he is afraid of it, 
and so on. Without this power of association the 
birds and beasts could not got on in life; the con¬ 
tinuity of their experience would he broken. It is 
a rude kind of memory — sense memory. A sense 
impression to-day revives a sense impression of yes¬ 
terday, or of the day before, and that is about all 
there is of it 



up oi uio Hunt oy me cow us a voluntary act. in 
fact, they fancy that the udder is a vessel filled with 
milk, and that the cow releases it or withholds it just 
as she chooses. But the udder is a manufactory; it 
is filled wilh blood, from which the milk is manu¬ 
factured while you milk. This process is controlled 
by the cow’s nervous system. When she is excited 
or in any way disturbed, as by a stranger, or by 
the taking away of her calf, or any other cause, the 
process is arrested and the milk will not flow. The 
nervous energy goes elsewhere. The whole process 
is as involuntary as is digestion in man, and is dis¬ 
turbed or arrested in about the same way. 

Why should we not credit the child with reason 
when it is learning to walk, and with a knowledge 
of the law of gravity? See how carefully it poises 
itself on the feet and adjusts itself to the pull of the 
invisible force. It is a natural philosopher from 
the cradle, and knows all about the necessity of 
keeping the centre of gravity within the base if it 
would avoid a fall! But there is probably less cal¬ 
culation in all this than there appears to be, since 
Huxley tells us that a frog with most of its brain 
removed will keep its position on the top of the 
hand while you slowly turn it over. It, too, feels 
the pull of gravity and knows all about the impor- 
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tanee of keeping llio centre within the base. Throw 
this brainless frog into the water, and it swims as 
well as ever it did. Dan Beard, in his delightful 
“Animal Book,” says that a rattlesnake which had 
just had its head cut off, coiled and struck him with 
the bloody stump when he touched it as promptly 
as it would have done with its head on. So it is 
doubtless true that all creatures do many reasonable 
and natural things without possessing the faculty 
of reason. Much of our own conduct in life is the 
result of this same unconscious, unreasoning obedi¬ 
ence to natural forc.cs or innate tendencies. 

The English psychologist Ilobhouse gives an 
account, in Ins work on “ Mind and Evolution,” 
of the experiments he tried with eats, dogs, mon¬ 
keys, an otter, and an elephant, to test their intelli¬ 
gence. Their food was placed in boxes or jars, or 
tied to a string, in such ways that to gel at it the 
animal had to do certain definite concrete things 
that it could not have been called upon to do in 
the ordinary course of its natural life, such as pull¬ 
ing strings, working levers, drawing bolts, lifting 
latches, opening drawers, upselling jugs, always 
stimulated by the prospect of food. After many 
trials at the various tricks, a little gleam of intel¬ 
ligence seemed to pass through their minds. It 
was as if a man without power to move should 
finally feebly lift a hand or shake his head. The ele¬ 
phant was taught to pull a bolt and open the lid 



of a box only by her keeper taking her trunk in his 
hand and guiding it through each movement, stage 
by stage. She learned to pull the bolt on the seventh 
trial, but could not learn the three movements of 
drawing bolt, opening lid, and holding it open, till 
the fortieth trial, on the third day. Sometimes she 
tried to lift the lid before she drew the bolt, some¬ 
times she pushed the bolt the wrong way. Another 
elephant learned to draw the bolt on the fourth 
trial. The otter learned to draw the boll after see¬ 
ing it drawn twelve times. Jack, the dog, learned 
to do the trick in his pawing, blundering way after 
many trials. A bolt furnished with a knob so that 
it could not be drawn all the way out worried all 
the animals a good deal. The dog had ninety les¬ 
sons, and yet did not clearly understand the trick. 
The monkeys and the chimpanzee learned the dif¬ 
ferent tricks more readily than the other animals, 
but there “ appeared to be no essential difference 
in capacity to learn between the dogs, the elephants, 
the eats, and others.” None of the animals seemed 
to appreciate the point of tin 1 trick, the dependence 
of one thing upon another, or the why of any par¬ 
ticular movement. Poor things! their strenuous 
intellectual efforts in drawing a bolt or working 
a lover used to tire them very much. Sometimes, 
under the tutelage of their trainers, they would 
seem to show a gleam of real intelligence, as when 
you fan a dull ember till it glows a little. The 



next hour or the next clay the ember had lost 
its glow and had to be fanned again. Vet they 
all did improve in doing their little “stunts,” but 
how much was awakened intelligence, and how 
much mere force of habit, one could not be quite 
sure. 

Ilobhousc is no doubt right when he says that 
intelligence arises within the sphere of instinct, and 
that the former often modifies the action of the 
latter. The extent to which the lower animals profit 
by experience is a measure of their intelligence. 
If they hit upon new and improved ways sponta¬ 
neously, or adapt new moans to an end, they show 
a measure of intelligence. I once stopped up the 
entrance to a black hornets’ nest with cotton. 'The 
hornets removed the cotton by chewing off the 
fibres that hold it to the nest, and then proceeded 
to change the entrance by carrying it farther around 
toward the wall of the house, so that the feat of 
slopping it up was not so easy. Was this an act 
of intelligence, or only an evidence of the plasti¬ 
city or resourcefulness of instinct ? But if a dog 
in stalking a woodchuck (and I have been told of 
such things) at the critical moment, were to rush 
to the woodchuck’s hole so as to get there before it, 
this were an act of intelligence. To hunt and stalk 
is instinctive in the dog, but to correlate its ael to 
that of its prey in this manner would show the tri¬ 
umph of intelligence over instinct. 



Huxley thought that because of the absence of 
language the brutes can have no trains of thought 
but only trains of feeling, and this is the opinion of 
most comparative psychologists. I am myself quite 
ready to admit that the lower animals come as near 
to reasoning as they (tome to having a language. 
Their various cries and calls — the call to the mate, 
to the young, the cry of anger, of fear, of alarm, 
of pain, of joy — do serve as the medium of some 
sort of communication, hut they do not stand for 
ideas or mental concepts any more than the various 
cries of a child do. They are the result of simple 
reactions to outward objects or to inward wants, 
and do not imply any menial process whatever. A 
grown person may utter a cry of pain or fear or 
pleasure with a mind utterly blank of any ideas. 
Once on a moonlight night I lay in wait for some 
boy poachers in my vineyard. As I suddenly rose 
up, clad in a long black cloak, and rushed for one 
and seized his log as he was hastening over the 
fence, he uttered a wild, agonized scream precisely 
as a wild animal does when suddenly seized. lie 
told me afterward that he was fairly frightened 
out of his wits. For the moment he was simply 
an unreasoning animal. 

A language has to be learned, but the animals 
all use their various calls and cries instinctively. 


off her first brood! She speaks a language which 
she never spoke before, and her chickens hear a 
language which they never heard before, and under¬ 
stand il instantly. When the mother hen calls them, 
they come; when she utters her alarm-note, they 
hide, or run to her for protection. 

The various calls and cries of the animals have 
just about the same significance as do their gestures 
of bristling, arching, pawing, and so on. They arc 
understood by their fellows, and they are express¬ 
ive of emotions and not of ideas. The loud cack¬ 
ling of a rooster which I hear as I write expresses 
in a vague way some excitement, pleasurable or 
otherwise. Or he may be signaling to the cackling 
hen to guide her to the flock, an instinct inherited 
from his jungle-fowl ancestors. 

The parrot, of course, does not know the mean¬ 
ing of the words it repeats so glibly; it only asso¬ 
ciates certain sounds with certain nets or occasions, 
and says “Good-by,” or “Come in,” at the right 
time because it has been taught to connect these 
sounds with certain sense impressions through the 
eye and car. When a child is in pain, it erics; 
when it is pleased, it laughs: always are its vari¬ 
ous sounds expressive of some immediate concrete 
want or experience. This is the character of all 
animal language; it does not express ideas, but 
feelings — emotions then and there experienced — 
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the result of an inward impulse or an outward 
condition. 

With ourselves, emotion arises spontaneously 
and is not the result of will. We cannot be angry, 
or joyous, or depressed, or experience the emotion 
of the beautiful, or of the sublime, or of love, or 
terror, by mere willing. These emotions arise under 
certain conditions that are not matters of will or 
calculation. If a man does not flee from danger, 
real or imaginary, like an animal, it is because his 
reason or his pride has stepped in and stopped him. 
Man's reason shows itself in cheeking or controlling 
his emotion, while the lower animals have no such 
check or slay. A man may think about the danger 
from which he flees, or about the scene that thrilled 
him, or of the woman that moved him, but the 
thinking always follows the emotion, while the 
horse or the dog flees without stopping to think. 

Without doubt, to me at least, man has climbed 
up from some lower animal form, but he has, as it 
were, pulled the ladder up after him. None of man’s 
humbler kindred, even if man were to reach them 
a hand, or a dozen hands, could now mount to the 
human plane. 

As there must be a point back along the line 
of our descent where consciousness began — con¬ 
sciousness in the animal and self-eonseiousness in 
man -— so there must be a point where reason 
began. If wc had all the-missing links in the chain. 


mine Ike form in whieh il first dawned. The 
higher anthropoid apes, whieh are, probably, a 
lateral branch of the stem of the groat biological 
tree that bore man, show occasional gleams of it, 
but reason, as we ascribe il to the lower orders, is 
more a kind of symptomatic reason, a vague fore¬ 
shadowing of reason rather than tin* substance it¬ 
self. For a long time the ehild is without reason, 
or any mental concepts, and all its activities arc 
reactions to stimuli, like those of an animal; it is 
merely a bundle of instinets, but by and by it begins 
to show something higher and we hail the dawn 
of reason, and the child’s development, from the 
animal plane into the human. 

The development of reason in tin* race of man 
has of course been as gradual as the development of 
his body from some lower animal form, but is it any 
more startling or miraculous than those slow trans¬ 
mutations or transformations whieh we trace every¬ 
where in nature, and whieh in the end amount to 
complete metamorphosis ? It is a new thing in the 
animal world, and separates man from the lower 
orders by an impassable gulf. The gulf has been 
crossed in the past; not by a sudden leap, but 
by slow growth and transmutation, just as the gulf 
between the bird and reptile, or between the rep¬ 
tile and the amphibian, lias been crossed. Man is 
separated from the lower orders less by a phys- 
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ical than by a psychological gulf. His anatomy 
is fundamentally the same, though there is doubt¬ 
less an invisible gulf in the molecules of the brain 
cells; but his psychology is fundamentally different. 
Is this difference any greater, it may be asked, 
than that which separates the highest human in¬ 
telligence from that of the lowest savage? I look 
upon it more as a difference of kind than of degree. 
It is comparatively easy to trace a continuous line 
of development from the mind of the Hottentot to 
the mind of the foremost European, but between 
the savage and our pithecoid ancestors there are 
many missing links. The evolutionary process that 
must have connected them has worked out some¬ 
thing like a metamorphosis. 

Darwin in seeking to prove the animal origin of 
man felt called upon to show at least the rudiments 
of man’s reasoning powers in his humbler begin¬ 
nings. Certain it is that evolution must have some¬ 
thing to go upon. But does it not have enough to 
go upon in the kind of intelligence the unthinking 
animal world exhibits? The slow metamorphosis 
of this into human reason is no more difficult to 
conceive of than a hundred other slow metamor¬ 
phoses that may be traced in nature, wherein we 
see the adult animal totally unlike its youthful 
beginning, or where we see two chemical elements 
uniting to form a third entirely unlike either. Ani¬ 
mal and vegetable life doubtless had a common 
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origin, but behold how they have diverged. How 
could the intelligence of one have been evolved out 
of the intelligence of the other without this mystery 
of slow metamorphosis ? 

I do not know how far back along the line of evo¬ 
lution in animal life biologists place the beginning 
of the sense of sight, certainly the highest of all 
bodily senses. Hut it must have begun somewhere 
a good way this side of the first unicellular life: the 
eye as an organ and as we know it is doubtless a 
late development. And what a marvel it is! What 
can be a greater departure from the sense of touch 
and taste and smell.more like a miraculous ad¬ 

dition or metamorphosis - than the sense of sight? 
And yet its foundation is the same as that of the 
other senses, nerve sensibility. 

Or take another uear-al-hatul illustration. What 
can seem more like a new birth, a now creation, 
than the flower of a plant when contrasted with its 
leaves and stalk and root ? Yet all this delicacy 
and color and fragrance come by way of these hum¬ 
bler parts; indeed, lay dormant there in tin* soil 
till this something we call life drew them out of it 
and built them up into this exquisite form. In the 
same way, may not the animal nature in the course 
of long ages have blossomed into the mental and 
spiritual powers which man possesses, and which 
are only latent in the lower creatures ? We see the 
miracle of the flower daily, but the other miracle is 


a slow process that no man has witnessed or can 
witness. Strike out the element of time, and we see 
it as we see the stalk bring forth the flower, or as 
we see the grub metamorphosed into the butterfly. 

We turn smoke into flame by supplying the fire 
with a little more oxygen. Has any new thing been 
added ? What is added to transmute animal intel¬ 
ligence into human seems to be only more oxygen 

— more of that which favors mental combustion 

— more brain matter and a finer nervous organiza¬ 
tion. 

hi 

We translate the action of bird and beast into 
human thought just as we translate their cries and 
calls into human speech. But the bird docs not 
utter the words we ascribe to it, it only makes a 
sound that suggests the words. So its behavior is 
not the result of thought, but it is such as to suggest 
thought to a thinking animal, and we proceed to 
explain it in terms of thought. 

Wc see a crow approaching a bit of meat upon 
the lawn in winter and note his suspicion. lie 
circles about and surveys it from all points and 
approaches it with extreme caution, and we say ho 
suspects some trap or concealed enemy, or plot to 
do him injury, when in fact he does not consciously 
suspect anything or think anylhing; he is simply 
obeying his inborn instinct to be on the lookout for 
danger at all times and in all places — the instinct 
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of self-preservation. When the elurkadee comes to 
the bone or bit of suet upon the tree under your 
window, it does so with little or no signs of suspi¬ 
cion. Its enemies are of a different kind, and its 
instincts work differently. Or when we see a fox 
trying to elude or delay the hound that is pursuing 
him, by taking to rail fences or bare plowed fields, 
or to the ice of frozen streams, wo say he knows 
what he is doing; he knows his scent will not 
lie upon the rail or the ban* earth or the iee as 
upon the snow or the moist ground. We translate 
his act into our mental concepts. The fox is, of 
course, trying to elude or to shake off his pursuer, 
but he is not drawing upon his stores of natural 
knowledge or his powers of thought to do so; lie 
does not realize as you or I would that it is the scent 
of his foot that gives the clue to his enemy. How 
can he have any general ideas aland odors and sur¬ 
faces that best retain them? lie is simply obeying 
the instinctive cunning of his vulpine nature, and 
takes to the fence or to the* tee or to the water as 
a new expedient when others have failed. Such a 
course on our part under like circumstances would 
be the result of some sort of mental process, but 
with the fox it is evident of the flexibility and 
resourcefulness of instinct. The animals all do 
rational things without reason, cunning things with- 



instinct to account for their acts — that natural 
“ propensity,” as Paley defined it, which is “ prior 
to experience and independent of instruction.” 

In both the animal and vegetable worlds we see 
a kind of intelligence that we are always tempted 
to describe in terms of our own intelligence; it 
seems to run parallel to and to foreshadow our own 
as to ways and means and getting on in the world 
— propagation, preservation, dissemination, adap¬ 
tation — the plant resorting to many ingenious 
devices to scatter its seed and to secure cross-fertili¬ 
zation; the animal eluding its enemies, hiding its 
door or its nest, finding its way, securing its food, 
and many other things — all exhibiting a kind of 
intelligence that is independent of instruction or 
experience, and that suggests human reason with¬ 
out being one with it. Each knows what its kind 
knows,and each does what its kind does, but only in 
man do we reach self-knowledge and the freedom 
of conscious intelligence. 

The animals all profit more or less by experience, 
and this would at first thought seem to imply some 
sort of mental capacity. But vegetables profit by 
experience also, and mainly in the same way, by 
increasing power to live and multiply. Hunt an 
animal and it becomes wary and hardy; persecute 
a plant and it, too, seems to tighten its hold upon 
life. How hardy and prolific are the weeds against 
which every man’s hand is turned! How full of 



themselves, while the cultivated plants are ten 
and helpless in comparison! Pull up redroot in y 
garden and lay it on the ground, and the chai 
are that one or more rootlets that come in t 
tact with the soil will take hold again and cm 
the plant to mature part of its seeds. 'Phis udu| 
bility and tenacity of life is, no doubt, the resul 
the warfare waged against this weed by long p 
orations of gardeners. Natural selection step.' 
and preserves the most hardy. Of course the h 
vidual animal profits more by experience than 
individual plant, yet the individual plant pr< 
also. Do not repeated transplant mgs make a p! 
more hardy and inerea.se its chances of survivi 
If it does not learn something, it acquires i 
powers, it profits by adversity. 

IV 

But as the animal is nearer to us than the v< 
tabic, so is animal intelligence nearer akin to 
own than plant intelligence. We hear of p 
physiology, but not yet of plant psychology. W 
a plant growing in a darkened room leans tow 
the light, the leaning, we are taught, is a pu 
mechanical process, the efleet of the light u 
the cells of the plant brings it about in a pu 
mechanical way; but when an animal is clmwi 
the light, the process is a much more complex < 
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moss and moisture, and here the root make; 
wav. When it reaches the edge of the rock 
bends down just as a fluid would do and eonti 
its course till it reaches the ground; then it rejo 
so to speak. All other roots are called in or 
up, this one root increases till it is like a eonti 
lion of the trunk itself, and a new root svste 
established in the ground. But why we And 
birch more often established upon a rock than 
other tree, I do not yet know. 

I know of a little larch tree that is planted ii 
niche on the face of an almost perpendicular 
in the edge of the woods. There has been a 
probably u larch, in the same niche before it, 
in this mould of its ancestor the tree is ptar 
It has wedged its roots into the rock wher 
there is a seam or crack, and it must have Ihr 
fairly well on its scant rations of soil for son 
years, or until it became a sapling the size of < 
wrist. Then it started a root diagonally down 
face of the roek toward the ground, about 
feet distant. How that root made its wav l 
on that hare, smooth surface, where there is 
a thin wash of lichens, is a mystery. But it 
and it reached the ground and is now the sis 
a broom handle, and is doubtless the tree's r 
source of sustenance. 

What promoted the tree to send it dou-ri 
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and imaginative .sense that we ean speak of t' 
as llie result of intelligence on the part of the lli 
themselves: we personify the things when wc 
so. The universe is pervaded with mind, or 1 
something for which we have no other name, 
it is not as an ingenious machine, say the mo< 
printing-press, is pervaded with mind. The nine! 
is a senseless tool in the hands of an external ii 
ligenee; in nature we see that the intelligent 
within and is inseparable from it. The machii 
the result of mind, but things in nature seem 
organs of minrl. 


IX 


THE REASONABLE BUT UNREASONING 
ANIMALS 

i 

T HERE is to me a perennial interest in this 
question of animal instinct versus intelligence, 
and I trust my readers will pardon me if I again 
take the question up. Ever since one of our lead¬ 
ing weekly journals (last June) declared its belief 
that “ animals arc capable of reasoning from certain 
premises, and do possess and express, though in a 
rudimentary form, many of the moral and intellec¬ 
tual processes and sentiments of man,” I have 
wanted to take another shot at the subject. I do 
not now recall that any one has before claimed that 
the lower animals possess many of the moral senti¬ 
ments of man, though a goodly number of persons 
seem to have persuaded themselves that animals 
do reason. Even so competent a naturalist as Mr. 
Hornaday says that asking if animals reason is 
to him like asking if fishes swim. But I suspect 
that Mr. Hornaday is a better naturalist than he is 
a comparative psychologist, because all the eminent 
comparative psychologists, so far as I know them, 
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have reached the conclusion Hint animals do r 
reason. That eminent German psychologist, Wum 
says that the entire intellectual life of animals e 
he accounted for on the simple law of associate 
and Lloyd Morgan, the greatest of living Engl 
comparative psychologists, in his discussion of I 
question, “Do animals reason?” concludes tl 
they do not -- they do “ not perceive the irhy a 
think the therefore." lie urges, very justly, I thii 
that “ in no case is an animar.s activity to he int 
preted as the outcome of a higher psychic faculty 
it can fairly he interpreted as the outcome of fj 
ullies which are lower in the psychological seal 
That is to say. Why impute reason to an anin 
if its behavior can he explained on the theory 
instinct ? 

Some of our later nature writers seek to cut < 
instinct entirely, and call it all reason. If we < 
out instinct, then we have two kinds of reason 
account for and our last stale is worse than < 
first. The young clog that in the house takes a he 
and goes through the motions of burying it on I 
kitchen floor, digging the hole, putting it in, cover! 
it up, and pressing the imaginary soil down with 
nose, does not show the same' kind of intolligei 
that even a child of four does when she puts 1 
dolly in its little he'd and carefully tucks it up. r \ 
one act is rational, the other is irrational; one is I 


There is much in a hasty view of animal life that 
looks like reason, because inslinet is a kind of intel¬ 
ligence and it acts in a reasonable manner. But 
when we get something like an inside view of the 
mind of the lower orders, we see how fundamentally 
it differs from the human. And we get this view of 
it, not in Ihe ordinary course of the animal’s life, 
because the ordinary course of ils life is appointed 
by its inherited instincts, but under exceptional con¬ 
ditions, when it encounters a new problem. Now, 
when a reasoning intelligence is confronted by a 
new problem, it recognizes it as such, and, having 
a fund of knowledge and experience to draw upon, 
it proceeds to deal with it accordingly. Not so the 
animal; it does not know the new problem when it 
sees it, and in ils dealings with it ads much like a 
machine that was made to do some other work. 

Let me group together here a number of in¬ 
stances from animal life, some of which I have 
given elsewhere in my writings, which show how 
much nearer the lower orders come to being mere 
automata than they come to being reasoning 
intelligences. 

Take the case of the robin or bluebird that may 
often be seen in the spring, day after day, dashing 
itself madly against a window-pane, lighting ils 
fancied rival (here in its own reflected image, and 
never discovering that it is being fooled even after 
it has taken a peep into the empty room inside 


through a broken pane; or the case of the re 
squirrel that carried nuts all one day and put the) 
into the end of a drain pipe that ran down an en 
bankment wall and opened on to a pavement belo\ 
where the nuts behaved much as the water did tin 
the pipe was meant to carry — they dropped dow 
and rolled away across the street pavement. Or ll 
case of the beaver that cut down a tree four tim< 
because the tree was held by the branches of olh< 
trees at the top so that it could not fall, but on] 
dropped at each cutting the distance of the piec 
cut olT. What finally decided the beaver to dosis 
it would be interesting to know. Or take the case < 
Ilamerlon’s cow that in affection for her calf lieke 
its stuffed skin till it ripped open and the hay wit 
which it was stuffed fell out, when the lie reave 
mother proceeded to eat the hay with the ulmo; 
matter-of-course air. 

During some long-gone lime in the history of ll 
raccoon it seems to have been needful for it to was 
its food. Maybe the habit was acquired when 
lived more exclusively than it does now upon fresl 
water mussels, which it dug out of the mud alon 
inland streams and lakes. At any rate, the coo 
now always washes its food, whether it needs was} 
ing or not, and in muddy water as promptly as i 
clear, so that the Germans call the (toon the IVascI 
bitr. Ernest Harold Baynes tells mo that he lu 
taken vounrr coons before their eves were onen. an 


brought them up on milk, and that the first time 
he gave them solid food, one of them took it and ran 
to a pail of water which it had never before seen, 
thrust the food into it, washed it, and then ate it. 
When no water was within reach, he has seen the 
coon rub the food a moment in its paws and then 
drop it. Dallas Lore Sharp says that his tame 
coon would go through the motions of washing 
its food on the upturned bottom of its empty tub, 
and that it would try to wash its oysters in the straw 
on the floor of its cage. This habit, I say, doubtless 
had its origin in some past need or condition of 
the life of the race of coons, and it persists after 
that need is gone. 

The story that is told of the brakeman upon 
a train of cars in Russia, who at each stop of the 
train went from wheel to wheel, as was once the cus¬ 
tom in all countries, and hit it a sharp blow with a 
hammer, saying on being asked why he did it, “I 
do not know, sir, it is my orders,” illustrates very 
well the unreasoning character of animal instinct. 
The animal has its orders, but it does not think or 
ask why. 

At Bahia Blanea, in South America, Darwin saw 
a bird, the casarita, that builds its nest in holes 
which it drills in the banks of streams like our king¬ 
fisher. At one place where he was slopping, the walls 
around the house were built of hardened mud, and 
were bored through and through with holes by these 
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birds in their attempts lo form their nests. r 
mud wall attracted thorn as if it had boon a nab 
earth hank, and in trying lo roaeh tho proper do 
for llioir nests, six foot or more, they iovarii 
camo through and out on tho olhor side. Still t 
kept on drilling. Says Darwin: — 

“ I do not doubt that oaoh bird, as oft on a 
camo lo daylight on tho opposito side, was gro 
surprised at tho nmrvolous fact.” 

I do not suppose tho bird really experienced 
fooling of surprise at all, any more than tho h 
bird above referred to did, when it looked into 
vacant room and did not sec the object of its wr; 
Tho fooling of surprise comes to beings that urn 
stand tho relation of cause and effect, which 
clontly the lower animals do not. Had the* easa 
boon capable of the fooling of surprise, it would h 
boon capable of seeing its own mistake. 

Our high-hole is at limes guilty of tho sumo fc 
When he drums on the metal ventilator or the 
loader upon your house, ho has found a now 111 
but it suits his purpose to make a noise to attract 
attention of tho female rather bolter than the 
stub did. And when he excavates a limb or l 
trunk for his nest, he acts like a reasonable hoi 
but when he drills a hole through tin* clapboard 
an empty building, and, not finding that tho into 


lets out me sawdust, as i nave oitcn Known mm to 
do, wliat docs he act like then ? 

Such, instances reveal as by a flash of light the 
nature of animal mentality — how blindly, how 
automatically, the beasts act. If a person ever be¬ 
haved in that way, we should say he had lost his 
mind, that reason was dethroned. We should not 
merely say lie was unreasonable, we should say he 
was insane. 

In its ordinary course of life the animal behaves 
in a reasonable manner, its course of action follows 
regular lines. Its progenitors have followed the 
same lines for countless generations; habit lias worn 
a groove. But when a new, unheard-of condition 
confronts them, then there is no groove and their 
activity Lakes these irrational forms. When the 
phoebe-bird covers her nest in the ledge with moss, 
she does a reasonable thing; she blends it with the 
rock in a way that is both good art and good strategy. 
Now, if this were the result of reason, when she 
comes to the porch and to newly hewn timbers she 
would leave the moss off, because here it betrays 
rather than conceals her nest. But she sticks to her 
moss wherever she goes. 

The same curious blundering may be seen in the 
insect world. For instance, the trap-door spiders in 
California make their nests in moss-covered ground 
and cover the lids of the doors with green growing 
moss. An English naturalist, as reported by Jordan 
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l hen no removed it again, arm wnn it mo mow 
<161 iris from tho ground in a largo oirolo ahou 
nosl. This, of course, loft tho door as well oonoi 
as boforo booauso it mado it ono with its surro 
ings. Did tho spider loavo it so? Not a hit 
She fetched more moss and hits of hark and s 
and covered it as before, which gave away 
secret completely. If she had done othorwis 
had covered her door with soil so as to make il 
with its environment, we should have hud to o 
her with a faculty higher than instinct. 

While speaking of insects in connection with 
subject of the aulomatie character of animal i 
ligenee, I am reminded of tho habit of one o 
solitary wasps as described by Fabre. When 
wasp brings an insect to its hole, it lays it dov 
the entrance and hacks down into the hob*, u{ 
ently to make some examination, then come? 
and drags in its prey. Fabre watched his oppi 
nily, and, when the wasp hod disappeared ir 
den, removed her game a few inches away, 
wasp came out, hunted for her bug, found it 
drew it back to its former position, then dropj; 
and retreated into her den as before. Fabre n 
drew the insect away, and again the wasp earn 
and repeated her former behavior. Time 
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time this little scene was enacted; the wasp must 
go into her den and make her preliminary survey 
before dragging in her prey. That habit had become 
fixed and there could be no deviation from it, and 
yet the wasps in many ways seem so surprisingly 
intelligent! 

Another bee upon which Fabrc experimented 
builds a cell of masonry, fills it with honey, lays 
her egg in it, and then seals it up. When the bee was 
away, Fabrc punctured the half-filled cell and let 
the honey flow out. When the bee returned, she 
appeared to be disturbed to find her honey gone; 
she examined the hole through which it had escaped 
curiously, but made no attempt to repair it, and 
continued to pour in the honey the same as before. 
After she had brought the usual quantitythe 
quantity her forbears had always brought — she 
laid her egg in the empty cell and scaled it up. 
The machine had done its work, and it could do 
nothing not down in the ancestral specifications. 

Dan Beard tells of an iehneumon-fly that tried all 
one day to thrust its ovipositor into a nail-head in a 
board in his cabin, mistaking the (lark spot which 
the nail-head made for a hole that led to the burrow 
of a certain wood-borer which is the host of the 
ichneumon. Beard thinks the fly desisted only when 
it had seriously dulled the point of its instrument. 
I am reminded of one of our well-known wild flowers, 
the erythronium or fawn lily, that will persist in a 



This plant forms a now hull) ouch spring hy so in 
out a big tap-root, that boros down into tho gro 
and plants the new bulb doopor and doopor c 
season till the ro(]uirod depth of six or eight in< 
is reached. AVhen the ground is so hard that 
pioneer root cannot penetrate it, it wanders in h 
over the surface and forms the new bulb no do< 
than the old one was, and keeps this habit 
spring after spring, groping its way blindly al 
over the hard surface. 

As further illustration of the automatic chara 
of animal instinct, take the ease of the migra 
lemmings in Norway and Sweden. At times 
country gets overstocked with these rodents, w 
vast numbers of them migrate down from the 
toward the sea, swimming the lakes and river 
their way. This seems a reasonable course, mi 
very mueh what men would do under like eire 
stances; their instincts accord with reason, 
mark what follows: when the lemmings reach 
sea, they plunge in and swim till they perish. I 
ing got in motion, they go on, like any other nut 
force, till they have spent themselves. It is said 
steamships have at times encountered these hn 
of swimming rodents and been half an houi 
steaming through them, I do not suppose I 
mistake the sea for another lake or river such as I 
have already crossed; I do not suppose any not 
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or comparisons exist in their minds about it. An 
impulse to migrate, which is like a decree of nature, 
has taken possession of them, and they obey it 
blindly, to their own destruction. These incidents, 
which recur at intervals, afford anoLher illustration 
of how radically animal instinct differs from human 
reason. It is a kind of fate. 

Instinct may be thwarted in its efforts, but it 
cannot be convinced that its effort is wrong, or has 
failed. One spring, as I have elsewhere related, a 
pair of English sparrows, in searching for a nesting- 
place, tried to effect an entrance into the interior 
of a horizontal timber upon my porch, through a 
large crack. Not being able to do this, they brought 
straws and wood stalks and filled up the crack from 
one end of the porch to the other, working at it day 
after day notwithstanding their rubbish was repeat¬ 
edly swept away. It was nesting-time, the opening 
in the timber stimulated them, and they kept going 
as did the birds I have mentioned above. I do not 
suppose they had any knowledge that their efforts 
were futile; Lhey only had the impulse to build, and 
of that impulse they did not know the purpose. 

I have not eited the foregoing incidents to show 
the slupidiLy of bird or beast or insect — that were 
as great an error as to seek to prove their reasoning 
powers — but simply to illustrate the automatic 
character of animal behavior; to show that, if the 
lower orders are not mere automata, as Dcs Cartes 



adding only the qualifying adjective “ eon.seio 
making them " conscious automata*’' — then 
come so near to it that it is difficult without c 
geralion to credit them with any higher po\ 
At any rate, they reveal an order of mind that 
fers fundamentally from our own. Unless we 
to abandon that comparison and elassifici 
which is the basis of all our knowledge, we i 
call it by another name we must call it blim 
slinel. It does not see the why of anything w 
it does. 

u 

My dog and I are boon companions. I can 
with him almost as with a brother, and yet ] 
him across a gulf. I catch a glimpse of that 
for example, when I see by his manner llui 
wants to lie down before the open fire, but 
poker or a stick of wood being in the way, ins 
of removing or pushing it to one side, as he < 
so easily do, he sits or half reclines there, and 1 
helplessly at the obstacle in Ids way. I get up 
remove it and he lies down. The removal of 
poker on his part would require a certain del 
ment and viewing of himself in relation to < 
things, of which he is not capable; and ) 
know, had the obstacle barred the way to 
retreat of a mouse or a chipmunk, he would 
removed it in a hurry, because the scent oi 
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game would have stimulated his instincts, or set 
up a reflex action, and put his paws in vigorous 
motion. He will, in an awkward kind of way, try to 
remove the burrs and bidens seeds from his coat, 
and bite at a sliver in his foot — these things irritate 
him and hence sustain a much closer relation to him 
than did the poker or the stick of wood; his instinct 
of self-defense is more or less aroused by them. 

One’s dog will come to cover when it rains, but 
can one think of him as putting on any cover 
to keep off the rain, or as bringing in his blanket 
out of the wet, unless especially trained ? All such 
minor human acts are quite beyond the capacity 
of our wild or domestic animals, requiring as they 
do a certain self-detachment and .viewing of things 
as they are in their relations. 

Touch the spring of an animal’s instinct or inher¬ 
ited habit, and it responds; but appeal to its power 
of independent thought, and it is, for the most part, 
as helpless as any other machine. 

Birds will remove, obstacles from their nests, and 
a setting hen will steal eggs from a nest within reach 
of her own. Such behavior shows only how acute 
and active their instincts are during the crisis of 
propagation. 

The lower animals all seem to be upon the same 
plane; they are all yet at the breast of Nature, as 
it were, directly and unconsciously dependent upon 
her, while man has long since been weaned and 



plane of being, still dependent, of course, upon the 
Nature of which he is, in a measure, the master. He 
still runs down into the region of reflex action, but 
he also runs up into the region of choice and reason 
and invention, where the animal does not follow him. 

Man is emancipated, the animal is in bondage. 
And yet man surely came by the way of the lower 
animals. In these forms he tarried, these are his 
kith and kin; their marks are still upon him. But 
how he ever left them so far behind, who can tell? 
How did he cut loose from them ? Why is my dog 
on one side of the gulf and I on the other ? Why 
was he left behind by the impulse that brought 
me over? Why are we not either all dogs or all 
men? The wave has traveled, but the water has 
stayed behind. What started the wave? Where 
is the source of the force it represents ? This man- 
impulse that has never been stayed, what or who 
started it ? Through good and through evil report 
has it come, through slime and ooze, and reptile 
and fish, through monsters and dragons, and cat¬ 
aclysm, and cosmic winters and summers, and has 
arrived safely at last with man on its crest. 

Of course the animals show many human traits; 
their whole emotional life — and it is doubtful if 
they have any other — seems to run parallel to our 
own. They live in feeling, not in thought. Huxley 
says that this is because they have no language. 
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±ney nave no language oecause incur orams are 
not developed to the language point. But to have 
emotions and feelings and associations and repul¬ 
sions, the sense of direction, the sense of home, 
the love of ollspring, the fear of enemies, we do not 
need a language, we need only the senses. 

The animals show human traits every hour in 
the day, hut my contention is that they do not show 
anything like human intelligence. The two pairs 
of orioles I saw one day come in collision as I was 
passing along the road behaved, I thought, in a 
very human way. Each couple had a nest in elm 
trees that stood near one another on the roadside, 
and were, of course, more or less jealous of each 
other’s rights. As I was passing, the two females 
had come to blows in a clump of willows a few 
yards away and were having a lively scrap. In¬ 
stantly the two male's appeared, hurrying side by 
side to the scene of the squabble of their mates. 
Just wind look place on their arrival I could not 
clearly make out, except that the females separated 
and the males came to blows. After sparring a 
moment or two, they alighted on the wire fence a 
few feel apart, where they eyed each oilier sharply 
and exchanged some very emphatic words, the 
purport of which I could only guess. How very 
human, I thought, that two husbands, in inter¬ 
fering in a quarrel between their wives, should get 
each other by the ears! My neighbor apd I got 
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into a “scrap” in trying to separate our dogs, 
exercising no more reason in the matter than did 
the orioles. 

When Ilobhouse, the English psychologist and 
philosopher, was trying to teach his elephant how 
to draw a holt to open a box that contained a sweet 
morsel, the elephant used to lose its temper at times 
and hang the hox around like a petulant child ■— 
a very human proceeding, I thought. 

My son had a duck that one fall behaved, as it 
seemed to me, in quite a human way. He had a 
wild strain in him, and whs brought up near the 
sea. lie had lost his mute during the summer, and 
when fall came, I suppose the migrating instinct 
began to stir in him. lie seemed uneasy and would 
leave the hens and wander olf alone, softly calling 
as he walked. One night in early October lie was 
missing, and we fancied a fox had snapped him 
up in the twilight. Days passed, till one evening 
one of the men saw a solitary duck flying past low 
over the buildings and fruit trees upon the lawn. 
He said it looked like our lost duck. A few days 
later the report came from our neighbor of a very 
tame wild duck upon the river. The duck had 
come ashore near his house, and he, not having 
a gun, had tried to capture it by a slip-noose at the 
end of a pole. But the duck took fright and flew 
away down the river. A clay or two later it ap¬ 
peared again near our neighbor's house*, and now. 



Having learned tnat it was prooaoiy our lost aucK, 
our neighbor set out to capture it by the use of com, 
and finally succeeded. He then clipped one wing 
and turned it loose. The drake, failing in his efforts 
to fly, was a changed bird; disaster made him think 
of home, and the next day at twilight he turned his 
steps thitherward. He came slowly laboring up the 
hill, very silent and humble, and allowed himself to 
be picked up. It was hardly the return of a prodi¬ 
gal, but it was the coming back of a humbled and 
disappointed wanderer. 


in 

Animal conduct parallels human conduct in 
many particulars, but to say that it is the result 
of the same mental processes is, I believe, to make a 
capital mistake. Why, inorganic nature often seems 
to copy human methods, too, as, for instance, in a 
natural bridge. Behold on what sound mechanical 
principles the rude arch or span is built up! Shall 
we therefore ascribe the faculty of reason to the 
rocks ? Or behold how the mountain-walls are but¬ 
tressed, the overhanging cliff supported — it is all 
good engineering. In nature such things are the 
inevitable result of irrefragable mechanical laws; 
with the lower animals they are the result of in¬ 
stinct; with man they are the result of reason. 

I notice that when the phcebe-bird builds her 
nest on the steep surface of a ledge, she begins like 
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a true mechanic and widens her foundation grn< 
ally as she comes upward, till she has a shelf of n 
■wide enough to stand it on. It is all fit and v 
considered. We may think that the bird reason 
and fail to see how inevitable all sueh things 
in organic as well as in inorganic nature. The tr 
buttress themselves at their base by a circle of h 
curving roots, and lmw their 1 tranches are bra 
and reinforced where they leave the trunk! 

The beaver building its dam seems like a i 
sonable being, and L. II. Morgan, who stud 
this animal in its native haunts in Wisconsin, i 
wrote the best monograph upon the subject that 
ever appeared, thinks that it docs reason; 
one incident alone which he mentions shows 
what unreasoning instinct the animal is gun 
lie saw where the heavers had lutilt a dam hy 
trunk of a troe that lmd fallen across a stream, 
instead of placing their sticks and brush aga 
the upper side of (he tree, so as to avail !lionise] 
of it in resisting the force of the current, they 1 
placed them below it, so that the tree helped tl 
not at all. Poor things! they encountered a i 
problem. They could build a dam, but they on 
not take advantage of the aid which the wind I 
offered them. Probably, had they felled the I 
themselves, their instinct would not have hlundo 

an in rlnn.lmcr txnfli if 


and tools, so they get along very well without reason. 
Nature has given them tools in tlieir organization in 
a sense that she has not given them to man—special 
appliances developed to meet special needs, such as 
hooks, spears, saws, hies, chisels, barbs, drills, shears, 
probes, stings, drums, fiddles, cymbals, harps, glues, 
pastes, armors, stilts, pouches, all related to some 
need of the creature’s life; and in the same way 
she has given them the quality of reason in tlieir in¬ 
stincts. She has given the beaver knives and chisels 
in his teeth, she has given the woodpeckers drills in 
their beaks, she has given the leaf-cutters shears 
in their mandibles, she has given the bees baskets 
on their hips, she has given stilts to the waders and 
bills that are spears, to birds of prey claws that are 
hooks, and to various creatures weapons of offense 
and defense that man cannot boast of. Man has 
no tools or ornamental appendages in his organiza¬ 
tion, but he has that which can make and use these 
things — arms and hands, and reason to back them 
up. I can crack my nut with a stone or hammer, but 
the squirrel has teeth that help him to the kernel. 
Each of us is armed as best suits his needs. The 
mink and the otter can take their fish in the water, 
but I have to have a net, or a hook, or a weapon 
of some kind when I ealeh fish. The woodpecker 
can chisel out a hole in a tree for his nest or his 
house, with only the weapon nature gave him, but 
he cannot make a door to it, or patch it if it be 
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to her den, liceause this instinct is one of her hj>< 
did equipments, and is necessary to her wcll-bcinj 
To the woodpecker such a door is not a necessity 
There arc* hut few things we could teach tl 
animals in their own projier sphere. We eoul 
give them hints when they arc* confronted by ne 
problems, as in the ease of the beaver above r 
ferred to, but in the ordinary course of nature the; 
new problems rarely turn up. We could teach tl 
beaver a little more system in the use of his mat 
rial, but this would lie of alight value to him; h 
dam, made very much as a flood makes a dam i 
driftwood and mud, answers his purjKise. C-ou! 
we teach the birds when* to find a milder clime, < 
the dog how to find his way home, or the hor 
how to find water in the desert, or the muskr 
or the leaver how to plan and construct hous 
better auited to their purjloses? Could vve teach tl 
birds how better to hide their nests ? I)o the coni 
amid the rocks, that cure their hay before storii 
it up for winter use, need to take counsel of us ? 
the timid hare that sleeps with its eyes ojien, or i 
sluggish turtle that covers her eggs in the war 
sand? Can we instruct the honey-lire in her ov 
arts, or the ant in hem? The spider does not ne 
to learn of us how to weave a net, nor the leaf-m 
ing insect to be taught the ust* of stitches. I do n 
know that we first learned the art of paper-makii 
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from the hornets, but certain it is that they hold the 
original patent for making paper from wood-pulp; 
and the little spiders navigated the air before the 
first balloon -was made, and the Physalia hoisted 
her sail long before the first seaman spread his, and 
the ant-lion dug his pit and the carpenter-bee bored 
his hole long before man had learned these arts. 
Indeed, many of the arts and crafts of man exist or 
are foreshadowed in the world of life below him. 
There is no tool-user among the lower animals that 
I know of, unless we regard one of the solitary 
wasps as such when she uses a pebble with which 
to pack down the earth over her den; but there 
are many curious devices and makeshifts of one 
kind and another among both plants and animals 
for defense, for hiding, for scattering of seeds, for 
cross-fertilization, etc. The wild creatures have all 
been to school to an old and wise teacher, Dame 
Nature, who has been keeping school now, as near 
as we can calculate, for several million years. And 
she is not an indulgent teacher, though a very pa¬ 
tient one. Her rod is tooth and claw and hunger 
and cold and drought and flood, and her penalty is 
usually death. Her ways are not all ways of pleas¬ 
antness, nor are all her paths paths of peace. 

When the animals are confronted by conditions 



they arc sure to fall. We could teach (he running 
crow not to be afraid of a string stretched across the 
cornfield, and the wary fox not to hr burred from 
a selling fowl by a lump of iron, and we cmtld teach 
him to elude the hounds by taking to the highway 
and jumping into the hind end of a passing farm 
wagon on the way to the mill and curling up among 
the mould mgs, m Mr. Roberts's fox did. We could 
instruct the bird with broken legs how to make 
day cjast.H for them, and to give tin 4 clay a chance 
to harden, ms the woodcock of Dr. Imng did. The 
wild animals do not need our medicine because 
they are probably never ill, and only tipm very rare 
occasions could our surgery Ik* of use to them. The 
domestic animals sometime* need a midwife, hut 
probably the wild creature* never do. They all 
learn slowly the things that it is necessary for them 
to know. In time, I have no doubt, the migrating 
birds will learn to avoid the lighthouse* along the 
coast, where so many of them now meet their death. 

Animals know what they have to know in order 
that the species may continue, and they know little 
else. They do not have to reason l meat me they do 
not progress as man does. They have only to live 
and multiply, and for this their instincts milliec 
them. Neither do they require any of our moral 
sentiments. These would In* a hindrance rather than 
a help, and, so far as I can «ee* they do not have t hem 
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THE GRIST OF THE GODS 

A BOUT all we have in mind when we think 
of the earth is this thin pellicle of soil with 
which the granite framework of the globe is clothed 
— a red and’brown film of pulverized and oxidized 
rock, scarcely thicker, relatively, than the paint or 
enamel which some women put on their cheeks, and 
which the rains often wash away as a tear washes 
off the paint and powder. But it is the main thing 
to us. Out of it we came and unto it we return. 
“Earth to earth, and dust to dust.” The dust be¬ 
comes warm and animated for a little while, takes 
on form and color, stalks about recuperating itself 
from its parent dust underfoot, and then fades and 
is resolved into the original earth elements. We 
are built up out of the ground quite as literally as 
the trees are, but not quite so immediately. The 
vegetable is between us and the soil, but our depend¬ 
ence is none the less real. “As common as dust” 
is one of our sayings, but the common, the universal, 
is always our mainstay in this world. When we 
see the dust turned into fruit and flowers and grain 
by that intangible thing called vegetable life, or into 
the bodies of men and women by the equally mys- 
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terious agency of animal life, we think letter of 
The trembling gold of the pond lily's heart, j 
its petals like curved snow, art* no more a In 
formation of a little hlaek muck and ooze by 
chemistry of the sunbeam than our bodies i 
minds, too, art; a transformation of the soil um 
foot. 

We are rooted to the air through our lungs 
to the soil through our stomachs, We are wall 
trees and floating plants. 'The soil which in 
form we spurn with our feet, and in another t 
into our mouths and into our blood what a n 
posite product it is! It is the grist out of wl 
our bread of life is made, the grist winch the it 
of the gods, the slow jmtient god* of Krodon, h 
been so long grinding grinding probably n 
millions of years than we have any idea of. 
original stuff, the pulverized granite, was prohi 
not very nourishing, hut (tie fruitful baud of t 
has made it so. It is tin* kind of grist that imprt 
with the keeping, and the more the meal uu 
have worked in it, the better the bread, tndi 
until it has been eaten and digested by our fait I 
servitors the vegetables, it does not make the 
that is our staff of life. 'Die more death has f< 
into it, the more life comes out of it; the mor 
is a cemetery, the more* it lieeomes a nursery •, 
more the rocks perish, tin* more the Helds flout 

Til's story nF ll «n'l .muonlu It, I1 ,< irnmrmnl 


To have a bit of earth to plant, to hoe, to delve in, 
Is a rare privilege. If one stops to consider, one can¬ 
not turn it with his spade without emotion. We 
look back with the mind’s eye through the vista of 
geologic time and we sec islands and continents of 
barren, jagged rocks, not a grain of soil anywhere. 
We look again and behold a world of rounded hills 
and fertile valleys and plains, depth of soil where 
before were frowning rocks. The hand of time 
with its potent fingers of heat, frost, cloud, and air 
has passed slowly over the scene, and the miracle is 
done. The rocks turn to herbage, the fetid gases 
to the breath of flowers. The mountain melts down 
into a harvest field; volcanic scoria changes into 
garden mould; where towered a cliff now basks a 
green slope; where the strata yawned now bubbles 
a fountain; where the earth trembled, verdure now 
undulates. Your lawn and your meadow arc built 
up of the ruins of the fore wo rid. The leanness of 
granite and gneiss has become the fat of the land. 
What transformation and promotion!-—the decrep¬ 
itude of the hills becoming the strength of the 
plains, the decay of the heights resulting in the 
renewal of the valleys ! 

Many of our hills arc but the stumps of moun¬ 
tains which the hand of lime has cut down. Hence 
we may say that if God made the mountains, time 
made the hills. 

What adds to the wonder of the earth’s grist is 
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tlml Die millstones llml did Die work mid are 
doing if are the gentle forms Diat career a 
our heads - the sunbeam, the cloud, the air 
frost. 'Flic min’s gentle fall, the air’s velvet tc 
the sun’s noiseless rays, the frost’s exquisite 
lals, these combined are the agents that erusl 
rocks and pulverize the mountains, and trails 
continents of sterile granite into a world of ft 
soils. It is as if 1m by lingers did the work of j 
powder and dynamite, (live the elouds mu 
sunbeams time enough, and the Alps and the A 
disappear before them, or an* transformed 
plains whore oorn may grow and entile graze, 
snow falls as softly us down and lies almo 
lightly, yet the orags erumhle beneath it; 
pactcd by gravity, out of it grew Die tremor 
ice sheet that ground olT the mountain sum 
that scooped out lakes and valleys, and mo< 
our northern landscapes as the sculptor his 
image. 

Not only are the mills of the gods grinding 
but the great cosmic mill in the sidereal bet 
is grinding also, and some of its dust renehe 
planet. Cosmic dust is apparently falling 01 
carlh at all times. It is found in the heart of 
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must enter largely into the composition of the soil 
and of the sedimentary rocks. Celestial dirt we 
may truly call it, star dust, in which we plant our 
potatoes and grain and out of which Adam was 
made, and every son of man since Adam — the 
divine soil in very fact, the garden of the Eternal, 
:ontributed to by the heavens above and all the 
vital forces below, incorruptible, forever purifying 
itself, clothing the rocky framework of the globe 
as with flesh and blood, making the earth truly 
a mother with a teeming fruitful womb, and her 
bills veritable mammary glands. The iron in the 
fruit and vegetables we eat, which thence goes into 
our blood, may, not very long ago, have formed 
a part of the cosmic dust that drifted for untold 
ages along the highways of planets and suns. 

The soil underfoot, or that we turn with our 
plow, how it thrills with life or the potencies of 
life! What a fresh, good odor it exhales when we 
turn it with our spade or plow in spring! It is 
*ood. No wonder children and horses like to eat it! 

How inert and dead it looks, yet what silent, 
30tent fermentations are going on there — millions 
and trillions of minute organisms ready to further 
four scheme of agriculture or horticulture. Plant 
four wheat or your corn in it, and behold the mir¬ 
acle of a birth of a plant or a tree. How it pushes 
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agency ot neat ana moisture: ±c maices visible to 
the eye the life that is latent or held in suspense 
there in the cool, impassive ground. The acorn, the 
chestnut, the maple keys, have but to lie on the 
surface of the moist earth to feel its power and 
send down rootlets to meet it. 

From one point of view, what a ruin the globe 
is! — worn and crumbled and effaced beyond 
recognition, had we known it in its youth. Where 
once towered mountains are now only their stumps 
— low, fertile hills or plains. Shake down your 
great city with its skyscrapers till most of its build¬ 
ings are heaps of ruins with grass and herbage 
growing upon them, and you have a hint of what 
has happened to the earth. 

Again, one cannot but reflect what a sucked 
orange the earth will be in the course of a few 
more centuries. Our civilization is terribly expen¬ 
sive to all its natural resources; one hundred years 
of modern life doubtless exhausts its stores more 
than a millennium of the life of antiquity. Its coal 
and oil will be about used up, all its mineral wealth 
greatly depleted, the fertility of its soil will have 
been washed into the sea through the drainage of 
its cities, its wild game will be nearly extinct, its 
primitive forests gone, and soon how nearly bank¬ 
rupt the planet will be! 

There is no better illustration of the way decay 
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is black, hut when turned into rmt by tlit* oxvg. 
of tho air, it is red. 

The vital p meows that have attributed to t 
soil wt* arc going on hImiu! m m tin* dreay of anim 
arid vegetable matter, It is this prongs that giv 
the humus to thr soil, in fact, almost hmtmnb 
it, making it tender anil foil of srnfum nt and met 
oriea, m it were, so that it re*qn»nds more quid 
to our needs and to our eidfure. 'I'iie elements 
the soil remember all those forms of animal w 
vegetable life of vdiieh they onee made n part, a: 
they take them on again the mure readily. Hen 
the quirk action of svood ashes u{h>h vegetable li 
Iron and lime and phosphorus that have onee In* 
taken uj> by growing plants and trees seem to ha 
acquired new prnfvertics, and are the more read 
taken up again. 

The soil, like mankind, profits by rtjwrirnee, n 
grows deep and mellow with age. Turn up t 
cruder subsoil to the sun and air and to wgctul 
life, and after a time its character is changed; 
becomes more gentle and kindly and more ferfil 

All things are alike or under the same laws 
the rocks, the soil, the soul of man, the trees in t 
forest, the stars in the sky. We have fertility, dep 
geniality, in the ground underfoot, on the sai 
terms upon which we have these things in hum 
life and character. 

We hardly realise how life itself has stored 


lile m tne soil, now the organic has wedded and 
blended with the inorganic in the ground we walk 
upon. Many if not all of the sedimentary rocks 
that were laid down in the abysms of the old ocean, 
out of which our soil has been produced, and that 
are being laid down now, out of which future soils 
will' be produced, were and are largely of organic 
origin, the leavings of untold myriads of minute 
marine animals that lived millions of years ago. 
Our limestone rocks, thousands of feet thick in 
places, the decomposition of which furnishes some 
of our most fertile soils, are mainly of plant and 
animal origin. The chalk hills of England, so 
smooth and plump, so domestic and mutton-sug¬ 
gesting, as Huxley says, are the leavings of minute 
creatures called Globigerince, that lived and died in 
the ancient seas in the remote past. Other similar 
creatures, Radiolaria and diatoms, have played an 
equally important part in contributing the founda¬ 
tion of our soils. Diatom earth is found in places 
in Virginia forty feet thick. The coral insects have 
also contributed their share to the soil-making rocks. 
Our marl-beds, our phosphatic and carbonaceous 
rocks, are all largely of animal origin. So that much 
of our soil has lived and died many times, and has 
been charged more and more during the geologic 
ages or eternities with the potencies of life- 

Indeed, Huxley, after examining the discoveries 
of the Challenger expedition, says there are good 
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This implies that life first appeared in the sea, am 
gave rise to untold myriads of minute organism? 
that built themselves shells out of the mineral matte 
held in solution by the water. As these organism 
perished, their shells fell to the bottom and fortuei 
the sedimentary rocks. In the course of ages thes 
rocks were lifleil Up above the sea, and their deeu 
and disintegration under the action of the element 
funned our soil - • our clays, our marls, our grre 
sand -and out of this soil man himself is built uj 

I do not wonder that the Creator found th 
dual of the earth the right stutf to make Adam o 
It was half man already. I can easily ltclieve tin 
his spirit was evoked from the same stuif, tin 
it was latent there, and in due time, under th 
brooding warmth of the creative energy, awoke t 
life. 

If matter is eternal, as science leads us to believi 
and creation and recreation a never-ending proees 
then the present world, with all its myriad fora 
of the organic and ilia inorganic, is only one of tl 
infinite nutnl>er of forms that matter must bin 
assumed in past senna. The whole substance t 
the globe must have gone to the making of otlu 
globes such a number of times tut no array of fi| 
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ures cornu express, livery one ot Llie sixty or more 
primary elements lliat make up our own bodies 
and Liu* solid earth beneath us must have played 
the same part in the drama of life and death, 
growth and decay, organic and inorganic, that it 
is playing now, and will continue to play through 
an unending future. 

This gross matter seems ever ready to vanish into 
the transcendental. When the new physics is done 
with it, what is there left but spirit, or something 
akin to it P When the physicist has followed matter 
through all its transformations, its final disguise 
seems to he eleelrieily. The solid earth is resolvable 
into eleelrieily, which comes as near to spirit as 
anything we can find in the universe. 

Our senses an* loo dull and coarse to apprehend 
the subtle and incessant play of forces about us — 
the finer play and emanations of matter that go on 
all abouL us and through us. From a lighted candle, 
or gas-jet, or glowing metal shoot corpuscles or 
electrons, the basic constituents of matter, of incon¬ 
ceivable smallness --a thousand times smaller than 
an atom of hydrogen —and at the inconceivable 
speed of 10,000 to 00,000 miles a second. Think 
how we are bombarded by these bullets as wc sit 
around the lamp or under the gas-jet at night, and 
are all unconscious of them ! We are immersed in a 
sea of forces and potentialities of which we hardly 
dream. Of the scale of temperatures, from absolute 
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Tin* quivering and the throbbing of the enrt 
under our feet in changes of tenijH-rature, the hem! 
mgs and oscillations of the crust under the trca 
of the great atmospheric waves, the vital fermenh 
lions and oxidations in the soil are all Wynn 
the reach of our dull senses. We hear the wind i 
the treetops, hut we do not hear the humming of til 
nap in the trees. We feel tin* jnill of gravity. In 
we do not feel the medium through whirl* it work 
During the solar storms and disturbances all ot 
magnetic? and electrical instruments are agitate* 
but you and I are all unconscious of the ugitutioi 
There are no doubt vibrations from out tl 
depths of space that might read* our ears ns noun 
were they attuned to the ether as the eve is win 
it receives a ray of light. We might hear the rm 
of the planets along their orbits, we might bear tl 
explosions and upnwheu in the sun; we might bet 
the wild whirl and dance of the nebulie, where sui 
and systems are Wing formed; we might hear tl 
“wreck of matter and the crush of worlds" thi 
evidently takes place now and then in the nhysn 
of space, beeaiwe all these things must send throng 
the ether impulses and tremblings that reach ot 
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planet. But if we felt or heard or saw or were con¬ 
scious of all that was going on in the universe, what 
a state of agitation we should be in! Our scale of 
apprehension is wisely limited, mainly to things 
that concern our well-being. 

But let not care and humdrum deaden us to the 
wonders and the mysteries amid which we live, 
nor to the splendors and the glories. We need not 
translate ourselves in imagination to some other 
sphere or state of being to find the marvelous, the 
divine, the transcendent; we need not postpone our 
day of wonder and appreciation to some future 
time and condition. The true inwardness of this 
gross visible world, hanging like an apple on the 
bough of the great cosmic tree, and swelling with 
all the juices and potencies of life, transcends any¬ 
thing we have dreamed of super-terrestrial abodes. 
It is because of these things, because of the vitality, 
spirituality, oneness, and immanence of the universe 
as revealed by science, its condition of transcending 
time and space, without youth and without age, 
neither beginning nor ending, neither material nor 
spiritual, but forever passing from one into the 
other, that I was early and deeply impressed by 
Walt Whitman’s lines: — 

“There was never any more inception than there is now. 
Nor any more youth or age than there is now; 

And will never be any more perfection than there is now. 
Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now.” 
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And 1 may add, nor any more creation man tner 
is now, nor any more miracles, or glories, or won 
ders, or immortality, or judgment days, than ther 
are now. And we shall never be nearer God an< 
spiritual and transcendent things than we are now 
The babe in its mother’s womb is not nearer it 
mother than we are to the invisible sustaining an 
mothering powers of the universe, and to its spirit 
ual entities, every moment of our lives. 

The doors and windows of the universe are a 
open; the screens are all transparent. We are n< 
barred or shut off; there is nothing foreign c 
unlike; we find our own in the stars as in tb 
ground underfoot; this clod may become a mar 
yon shooting star may help redden his blood. 

Whatever is upon the earth is of the earth; 
came out of the divine soil, beamed upon by tb 
fructifying heavens, the soul of man not less tha 
his body. 

I never see the spring flowers rising from tb 
mould, or the. pond-lilies born of the black ooz 
that matter does not become transparent and reve, 
to me the working of the same celestial powe 
that fashioned the first man from the commc 
dust. 

Man’s mind is no more a stranger to the earl 
than is his body. Is not the clod wise ? Is not tl 
chemistry underfoot intelligent ? Do not the roo 
of the trees find their way ? Do not the birds kno 
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their times and seasons ? Are not all things about 
us filled to overflowing with mind-stuff? The cos¬ 
mic mind is the earth mind, and the earth mind is 
man’s mind, freed but narrowed, with vision but 
with erring reason, conscious but troubled, and —- 
shall we say ? — human but immortal. 
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THE DIVINE SOIL 

i 

H OW few persons can be convinced of the truth 
of that which is repugnant to their feelings i 
When Darwin published his conclusion that man was 
descended from an apelike ancestor who was again 
descended from a still lower type, most people were 
shocked by the thought; it was intensely repugnant 
to their feelings. Carlyle, for instance, treated the 
proposition with contempt. He called it the “gos¬ 
pel of dirt.” “A good sort of man,” he said, “is 
this Darwin, and well meaning, but with very little 
intellect.” Huxley tells of seeing the old man one 
day upon the street, and of crossing over to greet 
him. Carlyle looked up and said, “You’re Huxley, 
are n’t you ? the man who says we are all descended 
from monkeys,” and went on his way. It would be 
interesting to know just what Carlyle thought we 
were descended from. Could he, or did he, doubt 
at all that if he were to go back a few thousand 
years over his own line of descent, he would come 
upon rude savage men, who used stone implements, 
and lived in caves or rude huts, who had neither 
letters nor arts, and with whom might did indeed 
make right, and that back of these he would find 
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started on tin* bark traek of hm own mee, win 
could lit* stop? Could hr atop anywhere? 'I 
neolithic limn stands on tin* shoulders of the* ] 
leolithic, and hr on a still lowrr htutmu or sci 
human form, till \vr rtmu* to a manlike «{«• or 
ajH*Iikr man, living in tree* and subsisting on ro 
and nuts and wild fruits. Kverv rhihl Inirn to-d 
by the* grip of its hand*, tin* strength of its ari 
and the* weakness of its tegs, hints of tlmm* fur- 
artxirrul ancestors, (‘artylr must also havr knu 
that tn his frtal or prrnntal lift* thrrr was a ti 
whrn hw embryo could not havr l«*rn <iistinguktl 
from that of a dog, to say nothing of a monk 
Was tins fart also intolrmhh* to him ? 

It must la? a bittrr pill to jwrsotw of Curly 
tem}K*mmc*nt to have* to accept thr neeotmt of it 
own human origin; that the* stork Irgrtul of 
baby is, after all, not go* si natural history, 
humble beginning of rurh of us is not one* t 
appeali to the hnngiuntion, nor to thr rrligi 
sentiment, nor to our love of thr mysterious i 
the remote, yet tlie evidence in favor of its tr 
is pretty strong. 

In fact, the Darwinian theory of the origin of r 
differs from the popular one just as the nub 
history of habits* m we all know it differs from 
account in the nursery legends, and gives ai 
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the same shock to our sensibilities and our pride 
of origin. 

One of the hardest lessons we have to learn in 
tliis life, and one that many persons never learn, 
is to see the divine, the celestial, the pure, in the 
common, the near at hand — to see that heaven 
lies about us hen' in this world. Carlyle’s gospel 
of dirt, when examined closely, differs in no respect 
from a gospel of star dust. Why, we have invented 
the whole machinery of the supernatural, with its 
unseen spirits and powers good and bad, to account 
for things, because we found the universal every¬ 
day nature too cheap, loo common, too vulgar. We 
have had to cap the natural with the supernatural 
to satisfy our love for the marvelous and the inex¬ 
plicable. As soon as a Ihing is brought within our 
ken and the region of our experience, it seems to 
lose caste and be cheapened. I am at a loss how to 
account for this mythopoetic tendency of ours, but 
wluit a part it has played in the history of mankind, 
and wluit a part it still plays — turning the light 
of day into a mysterious illusive and haunted twi¬ 
light on every hand! It would seem as if it must 
have served some good purpose in the development 
of the race, but just wluit is not so easy to point out 
as the evil it has wrought, the mistakes and self- 
delusions it has given rise to. One may probably 
say that in its healthy and legitimate action it has 
given rise to poetry and to art and to the many 


escapes which the imagination provides m froi 
the hard and wearing realities of life. Its imphicnh 
foe Is undouhh*dty the scientific spirit the npir 
of the now and the here, that weeks proof and fmt 
the marvelous and the divine in the ground unde 
foot; the spirit that animated I .yell and njtcnrd h 
eyes to the fact Hint the forces and agencies at wot 
every day around tts wen’ udet prate to account ft 
the tremendous changes in the nirttdn mirfatM* in tl 
past; tlmt aninmtet) Darwin and led him to trai 
the footstejMi of the creative energy in the natur 
life of plant* and animals to»di$y; that antnmh 
Huxley and filled him with such righteous wrath i 
the cmhtlity of hw theological hrethrcri; and th< 
animates every one of us when we clinch a nn 
or atop a leak* or turn a thing over and look on tl 
other tide, and apply to practical affair* the toud 
stone of common sense. 

Tliat man i« of divine origin in a sense that i 
other animal l«, is n mnviHion dear to the cor 
mem mind. It was dear to the mind of < ‘arlyle, 
chimed in well with his distrust of the present, h 
veneration of the past, and ls« llehrnie awe at 
reverential hw liefore the mydrrirsof the mover* 
While Darwin’s attitude of mind toward outwiu 
things was one of imjuiry anti thirst for exact hum 
ledge, Carlyle’s was one of revrrence and woruir 
He was more Inclined to worship when* Darw 


THE DIVINE SOIL 

presence of the great unknown, but he sought solace 
in the knowable of the physical world about him, 
while Carlyle sought solace in the moral and intel¬ 
lectual world, where his great mythopoetic faculty 
could have free swing. 

We teach and we preach that God is in every¬ 
thing from the lowest to the highest, and that all 
things are possible with him, and yet practically 
we deny that he is in the brute, and that it is pos¬ 
sible man should have had his origin there. 

I long ago convinced myself that whatever is on 
the earth and shares its life is of the earth, and, in 
some way not open to me, came out of the earth, 
the highest not less than the humblest creature at 
our feet. I like to think of the old weather-worn 
globe as the mother of us all. I like to think of 
the ground underfoot as plastic and responsive to 
the creative energy, vitally related to the great cos¬ 
mic forces, a red corpuscle in the life current of 
the Eternal, and that man, with all his high-fly¬ 
ing dreams and aspirations, his arts, his bibles, his 
religions, his literatures, his philosophies — heroes, 
saints, martyrs, sages, poets, prophets — all lay 
folded there in the fiery mist out of which the planet 
came. I love to make Whitman’s great lines my 



Oil tnrry *tr|) butte itr*' of *«<«! krgrr Utut'hr* Ml 

the *tr|«. 

All trhm duty traveled, »»t «ltt? I n**mt «»t mount. 

*« Jti%r nftrr rise Um Ow* j titanium* Whim! ««*» 

Afnr down I *w? tbr l»4f r 1^* Nuilitng t ktaiw I was 
there, 

1 waited uitwro and *«wl drj«t llm«ijt» ll»r trtK 

mi*t, 

And took my tiittr. and ImA tm hurt Umn tin® feta! cart* 

" t«on$f I was hogged rhwr h«*g amt Iwuf 
Immeuae have Iren tlw )«T>|«*rfttto»» ft# imp, 

Faithful and friendly the «rm* that have liel§«r*| mr 
(‘yrln ferried my cradle. m« mg •«*! run mg hkr> rfimfsd 1 

UK*«, 

For room to mr *t*r» krj*t a*nle u« their umt ring*, 

limy *nt Inllurnm t« look after *l»t »»<* t« hold me. 

* Uefut* I wm tmrn mti t*f my mother grurrflthm* gunled 
My emiiryti twa wevrr t»mi t**ei*nl nuthmg ttmld «verts 
For it the nehnta mljrml t*» «*» mh, 
llte lung, alow strata {tiled h* rest il in, 

Viwt vegetable* gave it *nwtru«nrr. 

Monstrous wturnkU !r»n*|**rtrd it in their mouth* and «k 

ited it with rare. 

All form have Iren steadily «»f4»f|r«l to romfitrtr ami tic 
me, 

Now I statu! on this *|«rf with my Aw?/* 

It 

The material* the carnal, the earthy, has tmci 
long under the tmn, m king n*«»rij*t**d in mtr mi 
with that which hinder* and degrade*, and im 
source and nruvinee at i*vih that it wilt take* 


cnee a long lime to redeem il and lift it again to its 
proper place. 

It jars upon our sensibilities and disturbs our 
preconceived notions to be told that the spiritual 
has its root in the carnal, and is as truly its product 
as the flower is the product of the roots and the 
stalk of the plant. The conception does not cheapen 
or degrade the spiritual, it elevates the carnal, the 
material. To regard the soul and body as one, or 
to ascribe to consciousness a physiological origin, 
is not, detruding from its divinity, it is rather con¬ 
ferring divinity upon the body. One thing is inev¬ 
itably linked with another — the higher forms with 
the lower forms, the butterfly with the grub, the 
flower with the root, the food we cal with the thought 
we think, the poem we write, or the picture wc paint, 
with the processes of digestion and nutrition. How 
science has enlarged and ennobled and purified 
our conception of the universe; how it has cleaned 
out the evil spirits that have so long terrified man¬ 
kind, and justified the verdict of the Creator: “and 
behold it was good”! With its indestructibility of 
matter, its conservation of energy, its inviolability 
of cause and effect, its unity of force and elements 
throughout sidereal space, il has prepared llic way 
for a conception of man, his origin, his develop¬ 
ment, and in a measure his destiny, that at last 
makes him at home in the universe. 

How much more consistent it is with what we 



know of the unity of nature to Iwheve tlmt otic n\ 
eies should have route through another, tlmt in 
should have come through the brute rather th 
have tx*en grafted upon him from without. t’nfo 
ing and ever unfolding, upward and omvurd, frt 
the lower to the higher, from the simple to 1 
eompiex that has t*ern the course of orgui 
evolution from the first. 

One thinks of the creative energy as worki 
along many lines, only one of widt h event nut 
in man; all the other* fell short, or terminated 
lower forma, ICenre while we think of man 
capable of, anti destined to, still higher devch 
ment, we look ujam the lower order* a* hnvi 
reached the end of their course, mu! eouehule tie 
In no to-morrow for them. 

'Hie anthropoid ujm * man indeed like prelit 
nary studies of man, or rejertrd mtshd* of the gr 
inventor who was blindly groping Id* nay to ' 
higher form. The mjh* is probably our mire* 
in no other sente than this. Nature seem* to In 
had man in mind when she made him, hut t 
denlly she lout interest in him, humanly sfx’aki 
and tried some other combination. Hie n|«* m 
always remain an hjh\ Home mllnteml hrnr 
douhtlw gave birth to a higher form, ami thi* 
a still higher* till we reach our preghirinl forhei 
Then some one brunch or branches distanced 
other®, leaving rude trite by the wav in wh 


development seemed arrested, till we reach the 
dawn of history. 

The creative energy seems ever to have been 
pushing out and on, and yet ever leaving a residue 
of forms behind. The reptiles did riot all become 
birds, nor the invertebrates all become vertebrates, 
nor the' apes all become men, nor the men all 
become Europeans. Every higher form has a 
base or background of kindred lower forms out 
of which it seems to have emerged, and to which 
it now and then shows a tendency to revert. And 
this is the order of nature everywhere, in our own 
physiology and psychology not less than in the 
evolution of the forms of life. Do not our highest 
ideals have their rise and foundation in sensation 
and experience ? There is no higher without first 
l ho lower, and the lower does not all become the 
higher. 

The blood relationship between man and the 
anthropoid apes, as shown in the fact that human 
blood nets poisonously upon and decomposes the 
blood of the lower apes and oilier mammals, but is 
harmless to the blood of the anthropoid apes and 
affiliates with it, is very significant. It convinces 
like a demonstration. Transfer the blood of the 
clog to the fox or the wolf, or vice versa, and all goes 
well; they are brothers. Transfer the blood of the 
log to the rabbit, or vice versa , and a struggle for 
life immediately takes place. The serum of one 


is less than the eorrex{Kmding difference lietweei 
tlic latter and the lower a|H*H. 

in 

One thing we may affirm almut the universe 
it is logical; the conclusion always follow's from tb 
premises. 

The lesson which life rc|K*nt* and constantl; 
enforces is "look umlcr foot,** You are alvvay 
nearer the divine and the true sources of you 
power than you think. The lure of the distant am 
the difficult is deceptive, The great opj>ortunity i 
where you art*. Do not despise your own phut* iuu 
hour. Every place is under the stars, every plats* i 
the centre of the world, Stand in your own tfoor 
yard and you have eight thousand miles of solti 
grountl benc*ath you, and all the sidereal splendor 
overhead. The morning and the evening stars ar 
no more in the heavens and no more obedient t 
the celestial impulses than the lonely and turn 
scarred world we inhabit. How the planet thrill 
and responds to the heavenly forces and oeeurrrnrr 
we little know, but we get an inkling of it when w 
see the magnetic needle instantly affected by sola 
disturbances. 

Look under foot. Gold and diamonds and a 
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transrnuiauon 01 me ioou wo cm. me mean is me 
divine if we make it so. The child surely learns 
that its father and mother are the Santa Claus that 
brought the gifts, though the discovery may bring 
pain; and the man learns to see providence in the 
great universal forces of nature, in the winds and 
the rain, in the soil underfoot and in the cloud over¬ 
head. What these forces in their orderly rounds 
do not bring him, he does not expect. The farmer 
hangs up his slocking in the way of empty bins and 
barns, and he knows well who or what must 311 
them. The Santa Claus of the merchant, the manu¬ 
facturer, the inventor, is the forces and conditions all 
about us in every-day operation. When the light¬ 
ning strikes your building or the trees on your lawn, 
you are at least reminded that you do not live in 
a corner outside of Jove’s dominions, you arc in 
the circuit of the great forces. If you arc eligible 
to bad fortune where you stand, you are equally 
eligible to good fortune there. The young man 
who went West did well, but the young man who had 
the Western spirit and stayed at home did equally 
well. To evoke a spark of fire out of a flint with a 
bit of steel is the same thing as evoking beautiful 
thoughts from homely facts. How hard it is for us 
to see the heroic in an act of our neighbor 1 

m 



What a Imrdni %rir»*'»* t«**k ti|«ft itsrlf when it 
artught It* r*sf»isi»fi tin* origin of is»4ii! Ilriigion **r 
tlirutogy tah-* a *hort * ul an*l makm *{tttrk work 
of it I iv man n* tlir tr «tli «l tin* sfrriid 

rrrativr n* t of « anjwrtiatnrat firing. lint ■trirtuv 
taktu a long iin*l !* di<*m ami hi*/nrd*»»H wav 
around through tlir l«mrit primordial form? of lift*. 
It ftrrk* Its trarr hit ffrftli thrmigh tin* uh\m of 
geotoffir timr, wlirnr nil in iliin uml mynirfmm, 
through n*nntlr%* rirlr» «f waiting ninl prrpn ra¬ 
tion, wfirrr tlir 4ow, fniltrllt gi*d* Ilf evolution 
elirri*li«l it and it on, through thr f»*ti | 

earl am, through tlir tun I drt'ity of rotitiurnl*, 
through natftttrjM ititrrrfmtig*'* nod rradjuitrurnh 
nf srfi nntl hind, through tl»r rliwit and warring uf 
thr rtwmir Correa, through good ami evil rrjtort, 
through thr fl4« unit thr frjitilr, through thr aj«* 
and thr «rat*g» tt|i to timti frt»*n thr 4imr at thr 
kittntn of thr primordial orritn tip t« Jr*»in of Xw- 
areth. Surely otir may my with Whitman, 

** ImttMftw ta*v** l*wi th«* prr}wmti<*n far m*\ 

Faithful #«d ffiwltj Ita onto iIm* h»m ftrlfwwf fit**" 

It tank ime luifnlrwl thotnuind fort of ml* 
knentary Fork, kid flown through bundred« of 
»itliati« of fmwn in thr kiftom of thr old *»'»■*, nit 
protutbly tlir teiwinp of tnimitr farm* of lift-*, to 

make a foundation upon whirl* mutt rtmfd apjwnr. 




nis origin as reveaied oy science mis and appalls 
the imagination: as revealed by theology it simply 
baffles and dumfounds one. Science deepens the 
mystery while yet it gives the reason and the imagi¬ 
nation something to go upon; it takes us beyond 
soundings, but not beyond the assurance that cause 
and effect are still continuous there beneath us. I 
like to think that man has traveled that long, ad¬ 
venturous road, that the whole creation has pulled 
together to produce him. It is a road, of course, 
beset with pain and anguish, beset with ugly and 
repellent forms, beset with riot and slaughter; it 
leads through jungle and morass, through floods 
and cataclysms, through the hells of the Meso¬ 
zoic and the Cenozoic periods, but it leads ever 
upward and onward. 

The manward impulse in creation has doubtless 
been checked many times, but never lost; all forms 
conspired to further it, and it seemed to have taken 
the push and the aspiration out of each order as 
it passed on, dooming it henceforth to a round of 
life without change or hope of progress, leaving 
the fish to continue fish, the reptiles to continue 
reptiles, the apes to continue apes; it took all the 
-heart and soul of each to feed and continue the 
central impulse that was to eventuate in man. 

I fail to see why our religious brethren cannot find 
in this history or revelation as much room for crea¬ 
tive energy, as large a factor of the mysterious and 
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Htnnd helpless and dumb. What fathered thin ma 
impulse, what iitunehrd thin evolutionary jtnKt 
wlmt tir who *tam|»ed ujkiii th** first protopbn 
the aspiration to 1 m* mutt, and never let that aspu 
turn sleep through fill the tremendous changes 
those incalculable geologic ages? What or who fi 
planted the seed of the great biological tree, a 
determined all it* branchings find the fruit it shot 
bear? If you mint have a (Jod, either apart frt 
or imminent in ereation, it morns to me that the 
in m mueh noil of one here ns in the Motion v 
ronlogy, The final mystery cannot f«» eleaml t 
We tmn only drive it to rover. How the uttivei 
came to Ik* what it is, and how man name to 
roan, who tmn tell u«? 

That somewhere in rny line of descent wm 
ancestor that livetl in trees and had jHiwerful an 
anti weaker legs, that his line I**gnn in n rreatt 
that lived on the ground, and hh in one that Hv 
In the mud, or in the wm, and hi**, or its, sprit 
from a germ at the Imttom of the wm, hut deej« 
the mystery of th© ticing that is now hen* and e 
look back and ujKsnilate over the course he I 
probably come; it only directs attention to uj 
facte, to material things, to the every day proo 
tm 


known, or the supernatural. 

How the organic; came to bud and grow from the 
inorganic, who knows? Yet it must have done so. 
We seem compelled to think of an ascending series 
from nebular matter up to the spirituality of man, 
each stage; in the series resting upon or growing 
out of the one beneath it. Creation or develop¬ 
ment must be continuous. There are and can be 
no breaks. The inorganic is already endowed with 
chemical and molecular life. The whole universe 
is alive, and vibrates with impulses too fine for 
our dull senses; but in chemical affinity, in crys¬ 
tallization, in the persistence of force, in electri¬ 
city, we catch glimpses of a kind of vitality that 
is preliminary to all other. I never see fire burn, 
or water flow, or the frost-mark on the pane, 
that 1 am not reminded of something as myste¬ 
rious as fife. How alive the flame seems, how 
alive the water, how marvelous the arborescent etch¬ 
ings of the frost! Is there a principle of fire? 
Is there a principle of crystallization? Just as 
much as there is a principle of fife. The mind, 
in each ease, seems to require something to lay 
hold of as n cause. Why these wonderful star 
forms of the snowflake ? Winy these exact geo¬ 
metric forms of quartz crystals ? The gulf between 
disorganized matter and the crystal seems to me 
as great as tliat between the organic and the inor- 
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game, If we did not every day witne'.* tin* 
we could not Iwlieve it. The gulf between the ery* 
tal and tin* trll wt* have not seen t leared, uni 
man has not yrt Ims able to bridge if. mid ma 
never be, but it lms been bridged, and I dure na 
without any mure miraele than lemrly goes o 
around us. 'Hie prmhirtinn of water from tw 
invisible gases is a miraele to me. When water nj 
penred (what math* It ap|»enr M and the first clou 
floated across the blue sky. life was not far of?, 
It was not already there. Some morning in upon 
when the min shone arms* tin* old A/oir hills, i 
some point where the land and sen met, life l*egn 
— the first sfieek of protoplasm HpjKotml, (‘all 
the result of the throh or push of She rrentb 
energy that jiervadrs all things, and whose aetio 
in continuous anti not intermittent, dime we as 
emnpelled to presuppose mirh energy to neenm 
for anything, even our own effort* to mrmmt ft 
things. An ever active vital foree jwrvndes tl 
universe, and is felt and seen in all thing**, fro: 
atomic* attraction and repulsion up to wheeling mu 
and systems, 'Hie very processes of thought w 
to require such premise* to go ttjHm. There i* 
reason for the universe w we find it, else man's re, 


we think of a stick with only one end ? We have 
to if we compass time in thought, or space, either. 

v 

Given atomic motion, chemical affinity — this 
hunger or love of the elements for one another — 
crystallization, electricity, radium, the raining upon 
us of solar and sidereal influences, the youth of the 
earth, and the whole universe vibrating with the cos¬ 
mic creative energy, the beginning of life, the step 
from the inorganic to the organic, is not so hard to 
conceive. In a dead universe this would be hard, 
but we have a universe throbbing with cosmic life 
and passion to begin with. It is impossible for me 
to think of anything as uncaused, and in trying to 
figure to myself this beginning of life I have to 
postulate this universal creative energy that pervades 
the- worlds as animating the atoms and causing 
them to combine so as to produce the primordial 
protoplasm. Then when the first cell divides and 
becomes two, I have to think of an inherent some¬ 
thing that prompts the act, and so on all the way up. 

I cannot conceive of crystallization, this precise 
and invariable arrangement of certain' elements, 
nor of the invariable chemical compounds, without 
postulating some inner force, or will, or tendency 
that determines them. I cannot conceive of an 
atom of carbon, or oxygen, or hydrogen as doing 
anything of itself. It must be alive, and this life 



And purpose pervade* ll*«* universe. This inn) 
on my part mny he only llir limitation uf thoi 
I know there are linnet 1 enmiut conerive uf th.n 
yrt trur. I ennnut rote t ier h«>* I hr sky in still < 
hew! lit the Smith !‘ule ns nt tin* North, l«*t 
urn* |*mitiou It* my semes h* tin* reverse uf 
other, and I mu t omfnlhd In think uf tip 
clown ns the scaur. I runout think hmv miyl 
tun l*egm» liemuse time, like mutter, is ttifit 
tUvUthle, and there *dwny* remains it iitnthei 
cal fmoment of time twhvrrii the not Uginuinj; 
the lirgintiing, The condition* of thought are 
thttt I do nut are how one run think of one’s 
that is, lie iihjrrt Mid subjec t lit the watte in 
of time jump down one’s own throat, so to h 
~-i«d yet we norm to manage to do it 

vt 

If life rim fluidly lie explained in terms of pis 
Mid chemistry, tlmt I*. if the Uginning uf life 
the globe was m» new thing, the introduction < 
new principle, hut only the result of a vastly 
complex and intimate play and interaction o 
old physico-chemical of the inorganic w 

then the gulf that is mtp|M*mt to separate tin 
world* of living nnd non diving matter virtmdh 
Appeal*: the two world* meet aud fuse. We 
probably tn time have to eonie to accept this vi« 

txl© VI#*W ftf tliP attiivki#t fKi*nrv #1 


It is in a line with the whole revelation of science, 
so far — the getting rid of the miraculous, the un¬ 
knowable, the transcendental, and the enhancing 
of the potency and the mystery of things near at 
hand that we have always known in other forms. 
It is at first an unpalatable truth, like the discov¬ 
ery of the animal origin of man, or that conscious¬ 
ness and all our fine thoughts and aspirations are 
the result of molecular action in the brain; or like 
the experience of the child when it discovers that 
its father or mother is the Santa Claus that filled 
its stockings. Science is constantly bringing us 
back to earth and to the ground underfoot. Our 
dream of something far off, supernatural, van¬ 
ishes. We lose the God of a far-off heaven, and find 
a God in the common, the near, always present, 
always active, always creating the world anew. 
Science thus corrects our delusions and vague super¬ 
stitions, and brings us back near home for the key 
-we had sought afar. We shall probably be brought, 
sooner or later, to accept another unpalatable 
theory, that of the physical origin of the soul, that 
it is not of celestial birth except as the celestial 
and terrestrial are one. This is really only taking 
our religious teachers at their word, that God is 
here, as constant and as active in the commonest 
substance we know as in the highest heaven. Science 
finds the beginning of something like conscious 
intelligence in the first unicellular life, the first pro- 
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intelligence of its m\ n, hut when united uutl ccm 
umtiiig, thf intelligence uf nil /«»o/m/, ns it wen*, 
lmvf thf wind and {jersomdity t*f mnu us tin* rest 
'This furt leaves no room fur the uutiuu thut 
wind ur soul is itn entity apart from thr organ \vh 
it uses. It seems, on thr r<mtrun , in some my? 
rious way to In* thr result uf thr multinliulur 
of the nervous system. Thun wr do not banish 
mystery uf thr soul, vve only bring it nearer hoi 
We disprove it fable, nud are thru ronfotuulrd 
thr fnft that lurks midrr it. And this proven trth 
all attempts at tiltimatf explanations of the phe 
wena uf this world. 

It seems as if we saw the hint of pmphee) of 
vegetable In the niineml in this grow lh uf ei 
tain, in these arborescent forms of the front on 
pane ur on the flagging stow*. One may **er n 
wonderful tree and fern forms upon the pavi iw 
with elean ojkui space* between them, as muel 
as in a wood, an endless variety of them. A Fn* 
chemist has lately pfudtirrd by inurgame e< 
pmuuls the growth of something like it plant v 
routs, stem, brunehr*, leaves, bud* a mite 
plant, as if the type of the plant already e\i> 
in lilt* soil. Yes, the inorganic is dreaming of 
mi 


circulation, in its intelligence, or in its ingenious 
devices lo gel on in the world is dreaming of the 
animal, and Uie animal is dreaming of the spiritual, 
and llie spirilunlity of man touches the spirituality 
of the cosmos, and Lhus the circle is complete. 

vn 

So far as science can find out, sentience is a pro¬ 
perly of matter which is evolved under certain 
conditions, and though science itself has not yet 
been alile lo reproduce these conditions, it still 
believes in the possibility. If life was not poten¬ 
tial in the inorganic world, how is it possible to 
account for it? It is not a graft, it is more like a 
begetting. Nature does network by prefixes and 
suffixes, but by unfolding and ever unfolding, or 
developing out of latent innate powers and possi¬ 
bilities; an inward necessity always working, 
but never an external maker. It is no help to fancy 
that life may have been brought to the earth by 
a falling meteorite from some other sphere. How 
did lift* originate upon that other sphere ? It must 
have started here as surely as fire started hcrtJ. We 
feign that Prometheus stole the first fire from 
heaven, but it sleeps here all about us, and can be 
evoked any time and anywhere. It sleeps in all 
forms of force. A falling avalanche of rocks turns 
to flame; the meteor in the air becomes a torch; 
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ilept in the inorganic'. and was started hy the 
reverse of friction. namely, by brooding. 

YVhrn tlio earth Int imity Jtfrh*%s again, jw it surely 
must in timf, thru thr r %I jr Bill twr rr|H»ltrt|, tl ml- 
limitm will develop new energy and new worlds, 
anti tmt of this nrwne** will again eome lift*. 

It is highly protmhle that 11 million year* rkpml 
Indweeti thr timr when thr ancestor «f man lagan 
to assume thr human form ami th** dawn of history. 
Try to think of that timr ami «f thr struggle uf 
this creature upward, uf thr |wu, thr suffering, 
thr tow labial lifr, tin* warring*, the defeat*. thr 
*Jow, hilinitrly slow gains, «f tu* deadly enemies in 
othrr animals, of thr rrpratrd rhiuigrs «»f climate 
of thr nortlwro hemisphere from suhtropir&l to 
jtulmrrfir — tlir hind at oiir timr for thousand* of 
ymw buried lieneath an irr short a ttdic* or umm 
thick, fallowed hy a eyrie «f years «f almost trop- 
teal warmth rvm in Greenland - and ait of tlu« 
before mm had yet got off of " all funrt*" and «h*od 
upright and began to make rude tool* and rude 
shelters from thr»tomw. ’llir Tertiary period, rnriy 
in which the first rode anrewtor of mini «mn* to 
Itavt appeared, is less than one wwk of tit© grrat 
geologic? your of th© **ftli‘* history *» a week, of 
fttumt If© day*. llsase ttay* the getihtgist* have 
named Eomie, Oligorttie. Miocene, Hitavnc, and 
Plektomit, etch one of ibm® days covering, no 


uu>uul, a rnuuon years or more. j. ne ancestor ot man 
probably took on something like the human form on 
the third, or Miocene, day. The other and earlier 
fifty or more weeks of the great geologic year gradu¬ 
ally saw the development of the simpler forms of life, 
till we reach the earliest mammals and reptiles in the 
Permian, about the forty-eighth or forty-ninth week 
of the great year. The laying down of the coal mea¬ 
sures, Huxley thinks, must have taken six millions 
of years. Well, the Lord allowed himself enough 
time. Evidently he was in no hurry to see man cut¬ 
ting his fantastic tricks here upon the surface of the 
planet. A hundred million years, more or less, what 
of it? Did the globe have to ripen all those cycles 
upon cycles, like the apple upon the tree ? bask in 
the sidereal currents, work and ferment in the sea 
of the hypothetical ether before the gross matter 
could evolve the higher forms of life ? Probably 
every unicellular organism that lived and died in 
the old seas helped prepare the way for man, 
contributed something to the fund of vital energy 
of the globe upon which man was finally to draw. 

How life has had to adjust itself to the great 
cosmic changes! The delays must have been in¬ 
calculable. The periodic refrigeration of the north¬ 
ern hemisphere, which brought on the ice age 
several times during each one of the Eocene and 
Miocene days, must have delayed the development 
of life as we know it, enormously. 
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From nebula to net min these arc the hm 
struck by the clock of eternity from the di^ijutti 
of the solar systems into nebular gas bv their falli 
togellmr to their condensation again into suns a 
worlds by tlx* action of physical taws thousai 
of millions of years in each hour, ami the hoi 
infinite in mmdwr, This is n hint of eternity. II 
many times, then, there must have l*-cn a wo 
like this evolved in the course of this running do 
and winding up of the great dork, with Itring* 1 
these we now behold! how many such worlds it 
sueh beings there must now In* in the universe, it 
have always been! Can you think of the rtumk 
Not till you can think of infinity. The duration 
life upon the glol*t\ to my nothing of man's li 
span, is hardly a tick of this dock of eternity, n 
the repetition of the birth and dissipations of s 
terns is well symbolized by the endless striking 
licking of a clock. 

Then sooner or later come* the thought, W 

is it all for? and from the great abysm rumen Is 
the echo, “What for?" Is it our human limitati# 
the discipline of this earthly life, when we hnvt 
count the cost and ask what it h for, that ma 
us put the question to the Infinite? When 
cosmic show is over, what is the gain? When ■ 
universe is again a blank, who or wlimi will h 


been so slowly and painfully evolved, and which so 
many souls have struggled to live up to, still go on ? 
Where ? with whom ? I seem to see dimly that you 
cannot bring the Infinite to book, that you cannot 
ask, “ What for ? ” of the All, — of that which has 
neither beginning nor end, neither centre nor cir¬ 
cumference, neither fulfillment nor design, which 
knows neither failure nor success, neither loss nor 
gain, and which is complete in and of itself. 

We are tied to the sphere, its laws shape our 
minds, we cannot get away from it and see it in 
perspective; away from it there is no direction; at 
either pole on its surface there is the contradiction 
of the sky being always overhead. We are tied to 
the Infinite in the same way. We are part of it, but 
may not measure it. Our boldest thought comes 
back like a projectile fired into the heavens — 
the curve of the infinite sphere holds us. I know 
I am trying to say the unsayable. I would fain 
indicate how human and hopeless is our question, 
“ What for ? ” when asked of the totality of things. 
There is no totality of things. To say that there is, 
does not express it. To say there is not, does not 
express it. To say that the universe was created, 
does not express the mystery; to say that it was 
not created, but always existed, does not express 
it any nearer. To say that the heavens are over¬ 
head is only half the truth; they are underfoot also. 
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In the light of science we must we that life am 
progress and evolution and the mural order mm 
go on and cm somewhere, that the birth of system 
and the evolution of planets must and does eon 
tinue, and always lias continued; that if one mu 
fades, another hlay.es out; that as there must hav 
been an infinite number (how ran there he an iu 
finite number? where* is the end of the endless? 
of worlds in the past, so there will he tin infinit 
number in the future; that if the moral order ate 
the mathematical order and the intellectual ordc 
disappear from one planet, they will appear in du 
time on another. 

All that which in our limited view of nature* w 
call waste and delay — how can suc h terms appl 
to the Infinite ? Can we ever speak truly of th 
Infinite, in terms of the finite? To he sure, we hav 
no other terms, and can never have. Then let u 
be silent and — reverent 
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AN OUTLOOK UPON LIFE 

i 

T HIS chapter, with its personal and autobio¬ 
graphical note, seems to call for some word 
of explanation. A few years since, a magazine 
editor asked me, as lie asked others, to tell his 
readers something of what life meant to me, basing 
the paper largely upon my own personal experi¬ 
ences. The main part of the following essay was 
the result. The paper was so well received by a 
good many readers that, with some, additions, I 
have decided to include it in this collection. 

I have had a happy life, and Lhcre is not much 
of it I would change if I could live it over again. 
I think I was horn under happy stars, with a keen 
sense of wonder, which has never left me, and which 
only becomes jaded a little now and then, and with 
no exaggerated notion of my own deserts. I have 
shared the common lot, and have found it good 
enough for me. Unlucky is the man who is born 
with great expectations, and who finds nothing in 
life quite up to the mark. 

One of the best things a man can bring into the 
world with him is natural humility of spirit. About 
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the next ties! tiling he rim tiring, and they usual 
go together, in tin appreciative spirit a tovii 
ntul susceptible heart. If he in going to he it t 
former ami Mir up things, am! May the dragons, | 
needs other qualities more. But if he is going 
get tin* mnM out of life in it worthy way, if lie 
going to enjoy the grand spectacle of the world fro 
first to hist, then he needs his life pitched in u It 
key And well Attuned to common universal tliiitj, 
The Mount'd, the loud, the far fetched, the extrav 
gant, the frenzied how lucky we are to esea 
them, itml to he horn with disjwisitious tlmt enu 
us to flee fmni them! 

I would ghitlly ehaut n pieatt for the work I its 
find it. What a mighty interesting phtee to 15 
in! If I had my life to live over again, and had n 
rhoit'e of eeleMifd uliodcs, 1 am Mire I should tn 
this planet, And 1 should rlnsm* these men hi 
women for my friends and companions. 'Phis gre 
rolling sphere with its sky, its stars, its sunrises at 
sunsets, and with its outlook into infinity wii 
could be more desirable? What more satbfyiuj 
Garlanded by the seasons, emltmmned tn sirirrt 
influences, thrilling with life, with a heart of ft 
and a garment of nr.ure sew, and fruitful routiner 
om , niight ransack the heavens in vain for 
better or a more picturesque iiIkmIc. As Kmers< 
says, it is ° well worth the heart and pith of gre 


O lo slum* Hie grout, sunny, joyous life of the 
earth! lo be as happy as the birds are! us contented 
as the cattle on the hills! as the leaves of the trees 
that dance and rustic' in the wind! as the waters that 
murmur and sparkle to the sea! To be able to see 
that the sin and sorrow and suffering of the world 
arc* a necessary part of the natural course of things, 
a phase' of the' law of growth and development that 
runs through the* universe, bitter in its personal 
application, but illuminating when we look upon 
life as a whole! Without death and decay, how 
could life* go on ? Without what we call sin (which 
is another name for imperfection) and the struggle 
consequent upon it, how could our development 
proceed ? I know the waste, the delay, the suffering 
in the history of the race arc* appalling, hut they only 
repeal the waste, the* delay, lhe conflict through 
which the enrlh itself has gone and is still going, and 
which finally issue's in ponce and tranquillity. Look 
at the' grass, the flowers, the sweet serenity and re¬ 
pose* of the fie'lds at wluil a pricr it has all been 
benight, of what a warring of the edunenls, of what 
ove*rlurnings, and pulvoramgs and shiftings of land 
and sea, and slow grindings of the mills of the gods 
of the fore-world it is all the outcome! 

The agony of Russia at the prc'.senl time (1904), the 
fire and sword, the snapping of social and political 
tie's, the chaos and dc'struc'tion that seem imminent 
— what is it but a geologic upheaval, the price that 



tm*m r We deplore the waste ami wu* suucnug, l 
dim* thing* never t an In* eliminated from the pi 
ermtm of evolution. As individuals we mu mitigi 
them ; as nut** and tut lion* wr luivr to rmhtrv tin* 
Waste, {tain, delay (hr g*»d*t smile at these thin; 
j*o that thr gain** gm*s on, that is rnough. Hi 
many thousand centurim of darkness and turn 
He twtwern the man of to-day ami the low imiii 
ancestor from which he sprang ? \Vt*o ran pirtt 
the suffering# am! thr defeats! But here we are, a 
all that terrible past is forgotten, i», at it were, I 
noil umler our feet, 

Our father# were cheered nml sustained hy 
faith in sjavial providence* that then* was a .*■ 
preroti Power that s|«*riidly infrreiird itself in m 
and his doing#, and that had throughout the eou 
of history turned the adverse current* in hi# fav 
It is certain that all thing# liuve worked togetl 
for the final good rtf the ra**e m a whole, otherw 
it wmdd have dbiipjwaml from the fwr of the ear 
But Providence does things hy wholesale. It is li 
the rain that falls ujhwi the sea am! the land eijuiii 
upon thr just anti the unjust, where it i* needed n 
where it in not needed; and the evolution of the 1 
of the glofn*, ineludiug the life of man, ha* gone 
and still goes on, bmiu«\ in the conflict tif fort 
the influences that favored life and forwarded 
ha\e in the end triumphed, 
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Our tfood fortune is not that there are or may¬ 
be special providences and dispensations, as our 
fathers believed, by which we may escape this or 
that evil, but our good fortune is that we have our 
part and lot in the total scheme of things, that we 
share in the slow optimistic tendency of the uni¬ 
verse, that we have life and health and wholeness 
on the same terms as the trees, the flowers, the grass, 
the animals have, and pay the same price for our 
well being, in struggle and effort, that they pay. 
Thai is our good fortune. There is nothing acci¬ 
dental or exceptional about it. It is not by the 
favor or disfavor of some god that things go well 
or ill with us, but it is by the authority of the whole 
universe, by the consent and cooperation of every 
force above us and beneath us. The natural forces 
crush and destroy man when he transgresses them, 
as they destroy or neutralize one another. lie is 
a part of the system of things, and has a stake in 
every wind that blows and cloud that sails. It is 
to his final interest, whether lie secs it or not, that 
water should always do the work of water, and 
fire do the work of fire, and frost do the work of 
frost, and gravity do the work of gravity, though 
they destroy him (“Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust him”), rnther than that they should ever fail. 
In fact, he has Ids life and keeps it only because 
the natural forces and elements are always true to 
themselves, and are no respecters of persons, 


salting in judgment uj«m tin* ways of tin* Ktern 
lmil not the* ways of the Ktermd hern without vu 
ahlenesw, or shadow of turning. If we or cnir fc 
tunes go down prematurely Iwurittli tin* eurren 
it [h 1k*i*uu*.i’ tin* currents are vital, and do run 
and run never cense nor turn aside. The weakt 
Com* rim^t give way, and tin* rotten ttmlwr hrc 
More the sound. \Yr may famv that there n% 
Ik* a better universe, hut we eantmt roneeive of 
Ik Iter liemuse our minds art* tin* oulrumr of thir 
m tlwy art*, ami all our ideas of valtu* arc has 
Upon thr Irwtuu wr Irani in this world. 

Nature is m regardless of n planet or a mm 
of a huhhlr «|«m thr rivrr, has one mi morr 
heart than tin* othrr. How timny suits hnvr go 
out? How many planet* Imvr fieri shed? If t 
earth nhouhl collide with mum* heavenly IhhIv 
tiny ami nil its lift* Ik* extinguished, would it r 
hr just like* spendthrift Nature? Sin* has tnfm 
worlds left, and out of old she makes new, Y 
cannot low* or destroy lirat or fort e, nor add 
them, though you mot* to do so. Nature wins 
every game hmui»r she bets on Imth shirs. If 1 
nuns or system.* fail, it is, after all. h«*r laws tl 
mjeeeed. A burnt out mm vindicates the constat 
of her for»*ex. 

As individuals we suffer defeat, injustice, pH 
sorrow, premature death; multitudes jtrmh 


result of a vital process just ih much m is the life 
it is destroying. Contagion, infection, pestilence, 
illustrate the laws of life. One thing devours or 
destroys another the parasite destroys its host, 
the rust destroys the wheat or the oats, the vermin 
destroy the poultry, and so forth; still the game of 
life goes on, and the IjcsI wins, if not to-day, then 
to-morrow, or in ten thousand years. In the mean¬ 
time, straggle, pain, defeat, death, eomr in; we 
suffer, we sorrow, we apjM*al to the g«>ds. Hut the 
gods smile and keep aloof, and the world goes blun¬ 
dering on because then* are no other conditions 
of progress. Evil follows good as its shadow; it 
is inseparable from the constitution of things. It 
shades the picture, it affords the contrast, it gives 
the impetus. The good, the better, the 1 h**1 • 

these are defined to us, and made to entice us hy 
their opposites. We never fully attain them be¬ 
cause our standards rim* as we rim*; what satisfies 1 
us yesterday will not satisfy us to day. Hems*, 
satisfaction, true rcjKMie, come only through effort, 
and then not for lung, I love to recall Whitman's 
words, and to think how true they are l«dh for 
nations and for individuals: - 

** Ntiw imderatatMl ***** writ ■ 

It if provided in the «ww tlmur*. that fr*«i< miy fruition of 
surer#*. no matter what, nUnll «*wnr forth Hi 

make a greater rtrufjgfe tmwmaiy .** 



n 

Life means such different things to different men 
and to different generations of men; its values shift 
from age to age and from country to country. 
Think what it meant to our Puritan forefathers, 
the early settlers of New England — freedom of 
religious opinion, and to worship God in their own 
way. This was the paramount interest and value 
of life. To secure this, they were ready to make 
any sacrifice — friends, home, property, country — 
and to brave hardship and dangers to the end of 
their lives. In those days the religious idea pressed 
heavily upon the minds of men, and the main con¬ 
cern of life related to the other world. We in 
our time can hardly realize the absolute tyranny 
of religious prepossessions that the minds of our 
fathers were under, and that the minds of men 
were under through all the Middle Ages. 

Huxley in his old age said: “ It is a great many 
years since at the outset of my career I had to‘think 
seriously what life had to offer that was worth hav¬ 
ing. I came to the conclusion that the chief good 
for me was freedom to learn, think, and say what 
I pleased, when I pleased.” This was the old Puri¬ 
tan spirit cropping out again, in quite a different 
field, and concerned with the truth as it is related 
to this world, quite irrespective of its possible bear¬ 
ing upon the next. 
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The value of life to Huxley lav in the op{w»rtmiity 
to give free play to tlmt truth loving mind of his, 
no matter where the quest led him. If it led him 
into battle, iw it was lattnul to do, so much the 
heller, lie was “ever a tighter." The love of 
Truth wan his paramount passion, hut he loved iter 
all the more if he* saw Iter life jeopardized utid he 
eonhl make a gallant el targe for her rescue. 

To have a mind eager to know tin* great trutlw 
and hroad enough to take them in, and nut get hist 
in the maze of apparent contradictious, is un¬ 
doubtedly the highest good. This, I take it, h what 
our fathers meant in their way by saying the chief 
end of mart was to nerve find and glorify him for* 
ever. Thh formula is not suited to tin* temper of 
the modern .scientific mind Imeausr of the theologi¬ 
cal savor that flings to it. Theological values have 
shrunken enormously in our time; but let the mod* 
em mind express the idea in its own terms, and 
it fully agrees. To love the Truth and jkimhchh it 
forever is the supreme good. 

Of course Pilate’s question of old (suites up, What 
is truthF mnee one man's truth may Ik* another 
man’s falsehood. But not in the scientific realm, 
in the realm of veriftahle objective truth. What is 
one man’s truth here must Ik* all men’s truth. What 
Is one man'ii truth in the business a Hairs of life 
in trade, in hanking, in mechanics, in agriculture, in 
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what is one man’s truth in so vital a matter as 
lijou ought to l>e all men’s truth. But it is not. 
eligion is such an intensely personal and subjec- 
>'o matter that no two men stand at just the same 
igle with reference' to any one proposition, at 
fist to the evidence of the truth of that proposition, 
he question of the soul’s immortality seems such 
vital question to some, while others are quite 
different to it. One man says, I must have proof, 
cannot rest in the idea that death ends all. 
uother says, Wlmt matters it? I am not sure 
want endless existence. Ingorsoll felt this way. 
hen if death dot's end all, wo shall not lie in our 
aves lamenting our fate. If it does not, so much 
(* hotter. 

But is any form of religious belief such a vital 
atlerafler all ? What nohleaud beautiful lives have 
k eu lived by people of just opposite religious 
'cds. A man’s creed, m our day at least, seems 
affect his lift' little more than the clothes he wears, 
lit* church has lost its power, its promises have 
st their lure, its threats have lost their terror. It 
a question why church attendance has so fallen 
f. In earlier times people attended church from a 
use of duty; now the masses go only when there is 
promise of pleasure, anti that is less and less often. 

n,.n. r onxinno Tf ttiov 
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trims it or renews it its a mnn trims his orchard, 
lopping o(T the dead branches, or grafting new ones 
on, or resetting it entirely. All denominations tut; 
grafting on mon' lilieral and mun> charitable views. 
The stock of religious ideas is undoubtedly improv¬ 
ing less |H*rsonal, jierimps, but more broadly in¬ 
tellectual - generalizations from more universal 
facts. 

In morality, what is one man's truth ought to he 
all men’s truth, Ikm'iiuhc morality is a matter of con¬ 
duct toward our fellows. We may fail to keep our 
promises to our god* and nothing comes of it, hut 
If we forget our promissory notes, something does 
come of it, and, m like as not, that something 
takes the form of the sheriff. 

The scientific mind, like Huxley’s, looks with 
amazement ujmn the credulity of the theological 
mind, upon its low standard of evidence. 

There are currents and currents in life. A river 
is one kind of current, the Gulf Stream is another. 
The currents in the affair* of men are more like the 
latter obscure in their origin, vague and shifting 
in their boundaries, and mysterious in their endings, 
and the result of large cosmic forces. There are 



me scienunc spirit, tne desire to prove all things, 
and to hold fast to that which is good. It is the con¬ 
ditions of proof that have become strenuous and 
exacting. The standard of the good has not gone 
up so much as the standard of evidence. We prove 
a thing now not by an appeal to a text of some book, 
or to any ecclesiastical court, but by an appeal to 
reason. An appeal to conscience is not conclusive, 
because conscience is more or less the creature of 
the hour, or of custom, or of training, but reason 
emancipates us from all false or secondary consider¬ 
ations, and enables us to see the thing as it is, in and 
of itself. 

in 

I have drifted into deeper waters than I intended 
to when I set out. I meant to have kept nearer the 
shore. I have had, I say, a happy life. When I was 
a young man (twenty-five), I wrote a little poem 
called “Waiting,” which has had quite a history, 
and the burden of which is, “ My own shall come to 
me.” What my constitution demands, the friends, 
the helps, the fulfillments, the opportunities, I shall 
find somewhere, some time. It was a statement of 
the old doctrine of the elective affinities. Those 
who are born to strife and contention find strife 
and contention ready at their hand; those who are 
born for gentleness and love find gentleness and 
love drawn to them. The naturally suspicious and 
distrustful find the world in conspiracy against 
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them; the unkind, the hard-hearted, see Ihems 
in their fellows about them, 't’he tone iu whir 
speak to the world, the world speaks to us. 
your best and you will get the best in re 
Give in heaping measure and in heaping mei 
it shall he returned. We all get our due soon 
later, in one form or another. " He not wen; 
well doing;” (he reward will surely route, if n 
worldly goods, then in inward sutisfartinu, gru 
spirit, prnee of mind. 

All the best tilings of my life have rome t< 
unsought, hut 1 Iiojh* not unearned. That w 
eontradiet the prineiple of equity t have I wen 
trating. A man does not, in the long run. get w 
he lias not earnrd, What I mean is that mo 
the good things of my life friends, travel, n{ 
tunity have hern unexpected, I do not feel 
fortune luw driven sharp bargains with me. 
not a dinapjanuted man. Blessed is he wlto ex 
little, but works ns if he exis ted mu* h, Stdli 
unto the day is the gnod thereof. I have mv 
myself in the present moment, iu the things 
at hand, in the things (hut nil may have on « 
terms, If one sets nne‘s heart on the exrepti 
the far-off ~~ on riches, on fume, on |«owrr 
chances art* he will 1 h* diHnpjwiintcd; he will \ 
his time making a short cut to these things. '1 
la no short cut. For anything worth having 
must pay the price, and the price in always v 



patience, love, self-sacrifice — no paper currency, 
no promises to pay, 1ml Hie gold of real service. 

I am not decrying ambition, the aiming high, 
only there is no use aiming unless you are loaded, 
and it is the loading, and the kind of material to 
be used, that one is first to he solicitous about. 

“Serene I fold my hands and wait;” but if I 
have waited one day, I have hustled the next. If 
l have lmd faith that my own would come to me, I 
have tried to make sure that it was my own, and 
not that of another. Wailing with me has been 
mainly a eheerful aequieseenee in the order of the 
universe as I found it —~ a faith in the essential 
voraeity of things. I have wailed for the sun to 
rise and for the seasons to come; I have waited 
for a elinnee to pul in my oar. Which way do the 
currents of my being set? What, do X love that is 
worthy and of good report ? I will extend myself in 
this direction; I will annex this territory. I will not 
wail to see if this or that pays, if this or that notion 
draws the multitude. I will wait only till I can see 
my way clearly. In the meantime I will be clear¬ 
ing my eyes and training them to know the real 
values of lift* when they see them. 

Waiting for some one else to do your work, for 
wlmt you have not earned to come to you, is to mur¬ 
der time. Waiting for something to turn up is 
equally poor policy, unless you have already set the 
currents going that will cause a particular some- 
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thing to turn up. The funner waits for hi* har 
after he has sown the seed. The sailor waits 
a breeze after he has spread lus nail. Mueh of 
is taken up in waiting fruitful waiting. 

I never have nought wealth, I have been too m 
absorbed in enjoying the world about me. I hut 
talent for business anyhow for the cutthroat r« 
petition that modem huHiue^ fur the tnu4 {tart i 
and probably eouhl not have attained wealth )m 
desired it. I dare m»t aver that l li.i t realty rat 
be eheated than to eiieat, but I am ipiifr s»n 
could nt'ver knowingly overreach u man, and w 
chance of success eouhl such a tenderfoot huvi 
the conscienceless struggle for money that goes 
in the bu«ine»» world P I am a fairly sucre* 
farmer and fruit-grower. I love the soil, I lov< 
see the crops grow and mature, but the market 
of them, the turning of them into money, grinds 
soul because of the mm* of strife and rumjietil 
that pervades the air of the market pirns*. If 
could afford to give one’s fruit away, after lu* 1 
grown it to perfection, to people* who would 1h* ? 
to appreciate it, that would be worth while, i 
would leave no wounds. Hut that is whnt I Imv< 
a sense done with my intellectual jmxiurt*. I h 
not written one book for money (yes. one, and I 
was a failure); I have written them for love, , 


I look upon this craze for wealth that possesses 
nearly all classes in our time as one of the most 
lamentable spectacles the world has ever seen. 
The old prayer, "Give me neither poverty nor 
riches,” is the only sane one. The grand mistake 
we make is in supposing that because a little money 
is a good thing, unlimited means is the sum of all 
good, or that our happiness will keep pace with the 
increase of our possessions. But such is not the 
case, because the number of things we can realty 
make our own is limited. We cannot drink the ocean 
be we ever so thirsty. A cup of water from the 
spring is all we need. A friend of mine once said 
that if he outlived his wife, he should put upon her 
tombstone, "Died of Things” — killed by the mul¬ 
titude of her possessions. The number of people 
who are thus killed is no doubt very great. When 
Thoreau found that the specimens and curiosi¬ 
ties that had accumulated upon his mantel-piece 
needed dusting, he pitched them out of the window. 

The massing of a great fortune is a perilous enter¬ 
prise. The giving away of a great fortune is equally 
a perilous enterprise, not to the man who gives it— 
it ought to be salutary to him — but to his bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

Very many of the great fortunes of our time have 
been accumulated by a process like that of turning 
all the streams into your private reservoir: they have 
caused a great many people somewhere to be short 
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spin!. I'or a rich man lo load the simple life is about 
ns hard ns ft,r a camel lo go through llie needle’s 
ey<\ I Imv many 11 lings stand between him and the 
simple open air of our enmmon humanity! Marcus 
Aurelius thought a man might be happy even in 
a palaee; but it takes a Marcus Aurelius —- a man 
whose simplicity of character is incorruptible — to 
be so. Vet 1 have no disposition lo rail at wealth 
as such, though the penalties and dangers that 
attend it an* very obvious. 1 never expect to see 
it go out of fashion. Its unequal distribution in all 
times, no doubt, results from natural causes. 

Sooner or later things find their proper level, and 
the proper level of some things is on lop. Tn the 
jostle and strife of this world the strong men, the 
master minds, are bound to be on top. This is 
inevitable; the very laws of matter are on their side. 

Not socialism, or any other “ ism,” can perma¬ 
nently equalize the fortunes of men. The strong 
will dominate, the weak must sueeumb. “For 
whosoever hath, to him shall he given, and he 
shall have more abundance: but whosoever hath 
not, from him shall be taken away even that he 
lmlh.“ Power draws power; iiiefUeieney loses even 
that which it hath. To abolish poverty, to abolish 
wealth, we must first abolish llie natural inequality 
among mankind. It is as if some men had longer 
arms than others and could reach the fruit on the 
tree of opportunity beyond the grasp of their com- 
0*0 
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petitors. Shall we cut off their arm*? No, we ran 
only shame them out of making hog* of llu-tim-lvr's 
an cl of laying up greater M»»rei than they vmt 
possibly use. In our day and count rv, the gulden 
fruit cm the tree has been m* abundant that the 
long-armed men have* degenerated nit * wraith.nut- 
nines, and have resorted t«» all maimer of unfair 
moans; they have trampled down the dmrtcr* 
armed men, and gained an advantage on their pros¬ 
trate bodies, That is when* the injustice 
in. Hornet of our monstrous truiD nud combines, 
for instance, have killed eumjictttmti hi find and 
underhanded means; they have crowded or thrust 
their competitors entirely iiwuy from ttie tree, or 
else have mounted up on their dtotddcn, 'fhey 
have resorted to the method* of the mtdwr and 
assassin. 

I am bound to praise the simple life. lH*»ause I 
have lived it and found it good. When 1 drjmrt 
from it, evil results follow, I love » small hmt*r, 
plain clothes, simple' living. Many {htwuh knmv 
the luxury of a skin hath *— a p!tm§fr in tl«* |k«» 1 
or the wave unhampered hy clothing. 'Hint E the* 
simple life — direct and immediate contact with 
things, life; with the; false wrapping* ton* away ■■ 
the fine house, the fine equipage, the e*|*rti*ive 



warms you, or better yet, to cut the wood that feeds 
the fire that warms you; to see the spring where 
the water bubbles up that slakes your thirst, and to 
dip your pail into it; to see the beams that are the 
stay of your four walls, and the timbers that uphold 
the roof that shelters you; to be in direct and per¬ 
sonal contact with the sources of your material life; 
to want no extras, no shields; to find the universal 
elements enough; to find the air and the water 
exhilarating; to be refreshed by a morning walk 
or an evening saunter; to find a quest of wild ber¬ 
ries more satisfying than a gift of tropic fruit; to be 
thrilled by the stars at night; to be elated over a 
bird’s nest, or over a wild flower in spring — these 
are some of the rewards of the simple life. 




xm 

ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD 


i 

W HETHER or not we can accept Browning’s 
morning line, “ All 5 s right with the world,” 
depends upon our point of view. To the intellect, 
the disinterested faculties, undoubtedly, all ’s right 
with the world. To the seeing mind nature presents 
series, an infinite series, of logical sequences; 
cause and effect are inseparably joined, and things 
could in no wise be other than what they are. The 
forces that destroy us are only going their appointed 
ways, and if they turned out or made an exception 
on our account, the very foundations of the universe 
would be impeached. 

The creation is good, and man’s explanation and 
vindication of it have given rise to what we call 
science. One recalls Whitman’s lines: — 

“I lie abstracted and hear beautiful tales of things and the 
reasons of things, 

They are so beautiful I nudge myself to listen.” 

To our aesthetic faculties, all’s right with the 
world. What beauty, what grandeur, what per¬ 
fection! the sum of all we know or can know of 
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these qualities, Sin, deray, ruin, death nil 11 
to the pieturesqueur.HS tif the world. 

But to otir moral sentiments, our vftw of g «h 
urns, merry, justire, tienevuleurr, humility, » 
denial - all those tender and restraining ferlii 
that are railed into art ion through our relations 
our fellows, all is not right with the world. , 
or nearly all, is wrong with the world. So murh 
that our fathers, t«* amount for it, had to *upp 
some dire catastrophe had tirfnllrn erratum i 
frustrated the original phi?* of the Orator, lie 
the myth of Adam and Eve in the Garden, and 
forbidden fruit that 

"brought death into the wttrhi Hint all tmr wiw*." 

The world ts full of pain, suffering, eruelty, i 
defeat, injustice, hoj«‘ deferred, ealamities **f f 
flood, storm, jmstilenee, wars, famine young li 
cut off in their bloom, old lives ending in son 
and deerepitude, iniquity on the tlmme, virtue 
the dust. How is love thwarted, how is pity shook 
how is our sense of merry and of justice out rag 
when we hmk out tq«m the world, past or prr*w 

Tmet after traet of history is knee deep v 
blood, and mostly innocent blmnl. Hit* eruelti 
rulers, the blimlnens and infatuation of the pro 
the superstition of priests waste, failure*. imgu 
treachery, greed everywhere how the moral rtat 
revolts at the simetaele of it all I 


Cardinal Newman drew back from the spectacle 
with the deepest distress. Not seeing God in the 
world, he said, was like looking into a mirror and 
not seeing his own face there. lie could account 
for the fact only by inferring that the human race 
was implicated in some terrible aboriginal calam¬ 
ity. Had the cardinal looked creation over, he 
would have soon evidence of the same merciless 
strife, tlu* same cruel struggle, and mystery, and 
fui 1 u re e very where. 

This is the verdict: of the moral sense, the cry of 
the wounded heart. It is not the vision of the intel¬ 
lect, it is the plaint of the benevolent emotions. In 
tlu 1 face of it all the serene reason still sings, All’s 
well with the world, all’s well with man; still he 
mounts and mounts; “ rise after rise bow the phan¬ 
toms behind " him; sin and suffering are a condition 
of growth and development; the great laws arc 
impersonal; the God of the intellect is without 
variableness or shadow of turning, he sends his 
rain upon the just and the unjust alike, and though 
he slay me, yet will I trust him; though a cry of pain 
and anguish ever goes up from the earth to a deaf 
heaven, the reason sees that life and the joy of life 
can be had on no other terms. 

Newman found God only when he looked into 
his own conscience, into that artificial personality, 
as Huxley culled it, which has been built up in each 
of us through ages of contact with our fellows, 























or soar to the heavens or dive to the depths, and you 
will not find him there. Infinite and eternal power 
you find, but not the God of love and mercy that 
the moral nature craves. Only in the human heart 
do you find this God. Hence our fathers looked 
upon man as something entirely apart from nature; 
he was not the result of the cosmic process, but a 
special creation, endowed with special powers, and 
given an immortal soul, which was denied to all 
other creatures. 

It is only by regarding man as a part of nature, 
as the outcome of the same vital forces underfoot 
and overhead that the plants and the animals are, 
that we can find God in the world. 

When the intellect from its height of observation 
surveys man and the world, it sees that he is neces¬ 
sarily a part of nature, and that all he has done and 
thought and suffered, all his arts and religions and 
literatures, all his dreams and visions and aspira¬ 
tions, came out of the earth, were evolved through 
the working of natural or cosmic laws, because the 
reasoning mind cannot admit of the arbitrary intro¬ 
duction of any force or influence from without. The 
chain of cause and effect is never broken, and all 
the noble and godlike traits of man, all his love 
and heroism and self-denial, as well as all his baser 
animal traits—his hates, his revenges, his cruelty, 
his lusts, his meannesses of one kind or another —■ 
are not from some extraneous source, are not for- 
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tuitmw nml unnlntrd. Suit hnw their mot it 

constitution of things. There in nothing mi i 
the earth that U imt nf tlir earth, it in nil late 
patent in the m«mir pr»nv\s. 

ii 

Strange how men him* %{»rritliitrd nUnit tin 
gin nf evil, and Iniilt them** hes rages in uhe 
bruise their own wings, Kul has I**« u regimh 
Komething an jwmtivr m light, or hi at, or iiuy t 
ble object. Our moral and religious nature h 
regardwl it, but the reason see** that e\ it is 
the .shadow nf good, and is its inevitable n% 
is inevitable, Life has iu positive and it** my 
miles. Its jmsitive side is health mid growth 
enjoyment, its negative side is disease and i 
and miflering. All that favors tip* former i% . 
all that leads tn the latter in laid, relatively 
Disease In only mint Iter form of life. The j, 
that an* pulling u* down and destroying us i 
phoid fever or elinlera lire healthy nml thriv 
we are not. What is good for them in bad f« 
Life preys upon life everywhere, and the dev< 
in the victim of evil. We live and move and 
our being submerged in an m*eim of germs, mi 
of them for uk and myriads of them ngnimt 
occasion; one kind building up, another kind 
trig down, and, as it were, redistributing the 
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kinds. Without the germs of fermentation, for 
instance, wlmt would happen to Die world? With¬ 
out the germs that break down animal and vege¬ 
table tissue and redistribute the elements of which 
they are composed the germs of death—how 
long could life go on ? 

A fever tortures and burns my flesh because the 
body lights against the germs that would destroy 
it. It is one form of life struggling with another 
form. A festering pool in the fields or woods con¬ 
ceals chemical processes that all favor life. 

Life is the result of a certain balance between 
what we call good and evil forces. Destroy that 
balance, that harmonious adjustment, and death 
or disease follows. Wo imperil it when we eat too 
much, or drink too much, or work loo hard, or 
sleep too little, or exclude the air and sunlight 
from our houses. A pestilence is just as much an 
evidence of the health and soundness of nature as 
is immunity from it, only it is the health of forces 
that for reasons antagonize our health. We have 
let the enemy encamp and intrench in our midst 
while we slumbered. If we had life on easier terms 
than eternal vigilance, what would it be worth? If 
we want to escape blow-flies and mosquitoes and 
the contagion of this or that, let us go to the Arctic 
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IUld de\e!o|»meut. To 1** {.thu wtin« against 
one’n h *r. * * r l«* ste.d. * »t to I «- » nut >>r * *«v rt- 

tujs, art* lllitml r\th w lu« h h « lw < oni<- MUH 

of only when si* iwn*‘ ten. h«-d « higher mural 
plum’. The IHU4i.ll >'» tl *! imnhni in Illrit evils. 
Violence and fraud wtd min .is. i <iH< .1 the exist 
enre of higher tjtmhtirs. He \ at r .hudows and 
not real entities, (hr dmrteommgs «»f tin- tmrij*e 
animal man. A ft ml tiny is just a-* um. h a legiti¬ 
mate jrnrt of our weather y\’.S«m a > a fair day ; 
lititl U if in itself any more ml/ 

What 1 mean to m% is iSiul tin- %% h«*h- « if. .*• »ry * if 
moral «*viK, front jnlly dander !*• pig.mtt. ••hiding, 
from |«4iliritl corruption to •«»..» ».d deit.on !»»? %, utr 
only **<or hark eurrents lint! uf t« the tuns*tr*i 
flow of moral progress. A parasite is an * vd, t*ut it 
could not exist without n host to j»r«*v ttp.m 

Moral evil, likr phy steal ml, is l*r->{«*« i d |»y the 
«unc hand that lie stow* the mom! g« h w 1, ti »s the 
fruit of the wunr tree tin* toitinv iittd seahhy 
fruit ■ itnd while every elfort i* to !«• made to 
remedy it, we are m*t to regard it to* something 
foreign to us, something the origin «*f whnli »•* in- 
volved in mystery, a nuhjeet for itietapht *ieid «»r 
theological lutir-wplittitig, and ailetjuate t»* nerutmt 
for the drained relations, iw our fathrrs viewed it, 
between (*od and man. Development implies un 
jierfcction; it* long tvs uur course h upward, we have 
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not yet reached the top of the hill. Our standards 
rise as we rise, and the ideal always does and always 
will outrun the real. We may produce a perfect 
apple or a perfect peach, or plum, or pear, but not 
a perfect man, because to man are opened infinite 
possibilities. Perfect in honesty, in sobriety, in 
truthfulness, but not perfect in love, or sympathy, 
in self-denial, in veneration, or in wisdom. That 
good and evil are not such strangers is seen in the 
fact that present evil may turn out a future good, 
and vice versa. All the world looks upon poverty 
as an evil, yet of what men has it been the making! 
Reverses in business have often put a man upon a 
road that led to a higher success than was possible 
under the old conditions, a success which only veri¬ 
fies the soundness of the principles the disregarding 
of which led to the past failure. If gravity did not 
pull your faulty structure down, it would not enable 
your sound structure to stand up. If the rain did 
not come through your rotten roof, it would not 
percolate to the roots of the grass in the ground. 
Indeed, to abolish the possibility of evil from the 
universe would be to abolish the possibility of good. 
If vice and crime did not arise under certain condi¬ 
tions in society, all social progress would be barred. 
Out of the desire to better our condition comes the 
greed of wealth and the' hoggishness of the million- 


















is something to know that things look better under 
the surface, that there is no profound conspiracy 
of evil against us, that the universe really has the 
well-being of each of us at heart, and that if we fall 
short of that well-being, we are not the victims of a 
malignant spirit, but the sufferers from the opera¬ 
tion of a beneficent law. 

The universe has our well-being at heart in a 
general, universal sense, and not in a personal sense. 
For instance, oar lives depend upon the bounty of 
the rain, and yet the rain does not accommodate 
itself to the special personal needs of this man or 
that man, and it may result in a flood that brings 
death and ruin in its path. Like all other things in 
nature, it is a general beneficence to which we have 
to accommodate ourselves. It rains alike upon the 
just and the unjust, upon the sea and upon the 
land, upon the sown field and upon the mown hay 
— a broadcast, wholesale kind of providence. 

I confess that from the course of life and the pro¬ 
cesses of nature one cannot infer the existence of 
a Being such as our fathers worshiped — a kind of 
omnipresent man, whose relation to the universe 
was that of maker and governor. 

We get instead the conception of an infinite 
power, not separable from the universe, but one 
with it, as the soul is one with the body, which 
finally expresses itself in man as reason, as love, as 
awe, as beauty, as aspiration, as righteousness; in 
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othiT nuitmd trait*; in the man n.d world a* law, 
^y* 4 r|f|, dt'\ rlupllirfit, |«mrr \\ Is* in «r think of 

c«t«l ill any kiwi of human relation I** tin* mmvm\ 

or ns n tiring ft|*itrl from it, a* parent, pjdgr, mint- 
eign, guide, ut owe »tumbh* t»§«*»»t tin** problem 
of rvih and invent M-limiri t>» < »o*t‘* was % 

to mull, to vwum* or gh»%** *»%r? the < rm ll v, the Hit 
feting, tin* injustice, we m* in tin- world; w»* invent 
the llrvil, the git ft) eh of Fdru, thr tm ih of tin* hill 
of man, sin, tin* nluurtttriit, thr judgment day. 
Them? things flow naturally from our iuithmjHiiuor* 
phie ronn*jiti«ii of God, They lirl|» m ow ih* the 
irremwitable ; they bridge mrr tlir rlntstu, lint 
tu thr natuniiUtU* rt»m*rj*t»«»n,»-»didtuguidted from 
the theological, tlic«‘ thing* nr** t hihfid* dream*. to 
be put from m as wr put away othrr childi»h tilings 
Sin ha# rm mom reality than thr urgnttvr gravity 
that Frank Stockton imagined, redemption n*» mure 
reality than thr reltetlinn in hriivm that Milton 
Invented, and heaven awl hrll w> more nudetue 
than any other fabled almdi* of thr iiw-irnt world, 
To sdrtttw. every day h» » judgment tiny, rtrmity 
li now and here, tieavcn lie* all iitwmt it«, all hot* 
an wlrstiat taws, God i» literally in everything 
we at* and hrar and ferl. In every flower that blow*, 
and not a sparrow falls to the ground without hi* 
cognisant*. Your day# are apfwiiiitnl, and all thr 
hair* of your head an? numbered, Iteratm* nothing 


goes by chance in this universe. Not a snowflake 
falls but its form and its course are determined by 
forces as old as the universe; pitch a stone from 
your hand and the elder gods know exactly where 
it shall alight. Is not this good predestinarianism ? 
Yes, but not as Jonathan Edwards saw it; it is as 
science sees it. It is good everlastingism—the ways 
of a Power without variableness or shadow of turn¬ 
ing, which Edwards anthropomorphized into a cruel, 
despotic, almighty man. We are predestined to 
heaven or hell by the dispositions we inherit from 
our fathers, by the environment which society makes 
for us, by the age and country in which we live, 
and by the strength and weakness of our own char¬ 
acters, which again are the result of forces as old as 
the race, and as constant and impersonal in their 
activity as gravitation. 

The rising vapor proves gravitation as fully as 
the falling rain. The wildest, freest thing on wings 
goes only its appointed way. With'the course of 
the swallow hawking for insects in the air, or with 
the course of the insects themselves soaring in the 
sunshine, the hand of chance plays no part any 
more than it does with the sailboat obeying wind 
and current on yonder bay, which again is a good 
symbol of a man’s course throughout this world, 
impelled by impulses inherited from his fathers, 
and awakened by the circumstances of his life. 

We speak of the chance meeting of this man and 
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mat woman wnicn resuneu iu a uiuuju iui «uu, 
so far as their conscious wills were concerned, the 
meeting was a matter of chance; but if we could 
see all the forces that have been at work to bring 
them together, we should discover that there was 
no more chance about it than about the conjunc¬ 
tion of two planets in the evening sky. 

Indeed, our lives are evidently the result of such 
a play and interplay of forces from far and from 
near, from the past and from the present, from the 
earth and from the heavens, forces so subtle and 
constant and so beyond the reach of our analysis, 
that one is half converted to the claims of astro¬ 
logy, and inclined to believe that the fate of each 
of us was written in the heavens before the foun¬ 
dations of the world. 


in 

Don’t you suppose that if the trees in the forest, 
the grass in the field, the fruit in the orchard, could 
for a moment be conscious and speak, they would 
each and all say, There is evil here also, there is 
crime, there is sin, there is struggle, defeat, and death 
also? One plant could complain that there is an¬ 
other plant stealing from it, or trespassing upon its 
territory and robbing it; another is being crowded 
to the wall, another being dwarfed by its bigger and 
more sturdy neighbor. Cut down a tree in the forest, 
and in the spring a half dozen or more shoots start 
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from tin* stump to replace tin* parent trunk. They 
lilt grow vigorously the first season; the whole push 
of the complex nnit system of the stump is behind 
them. 'They grove vigorously the second season, 
and the thin}, and maybe for several years more. 
But the euiupetitiou heroines sharper and sharper; 
some of the shoots, from causes hard to penelrate, 
outstrip their fellows, they get the lead, they get 
more light, more foliage, and this enables them to 
take up more nourishment from the soil. The others 
lug, then stop, then die. Then the struggle among 
the three or four or live thrifty shoots goes on for, 
a few years longer, till some of them are distanced, 
find (iimlly die when they are the size of one’s leg. 
Then two or three remain to take the place of the 
parent trunk. We witness here the same struggle 
that we witness in the animal world. It is all a 
question of the means of subsistence; the soil can 
nourish only just mi much life, and the fittest or 
luckiest gets this nourishment, just the same as 
when you throw a I sine to a pack of hungry dogs. 

Sometimes the grain will “run out” the weeds, 
and sometimes the weeds will run out the grain, 
or the grass. The cereals that depend upon man, 
mid that he dejwuds ujion, cannot of course hold 
their own with the wild denizens of the soil. Much 
rare and culture has made them weak; they have 
grown de|H*ndent; they must lie fed and cosseted 
find protected, the battle against the foes of life 


















all •& EIGHT WITH THE WOKLU 

v««turr of tlw frost is ft stepping-stone in the sec- 
i. t | M , rivet is ftgftin covered and may be again 

L riiut by ami hy, -dor a till lower tom- 
' Die tiling is done and the river perma¬ 
nently f»R« over. Then the struggle is between 

i LTand the sun till, inUre spring, the latter 

wlfl*. w 

At least one thing is certain as the result of man’s 

■!Ton this Planet 1 he is becoming more and 
sojourn on tins 1*< on d tcrm3 

more at home on it, more w ^ fcar ^ 

with thfi n&lure around luro. *■ rUnvMI 

, la lamely gone. He now makes playful- 
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1 “ tluH drear wood, 

_ t ltirror <>r whose slmily brows ^ 

, i 1a illled with beauty and interest; 

To us the wood is i to a vaster and 

the mountains a elm g ■ t , lQ , d rccorl l 3 


prognostications nave disappeared. JJread ot i\a- 
ture has been followed by curiosity about Nature, 
and curiosity has been followed by love. Men now 
love Nature as I fancy they have never loved her 
before. I fancy also that we have come to realize as 
never before the truth of the Creator’s verdict upon 
his work: “And behold it was good.” 

To what do we owe this change ? To the growth 
of the human reason led and fostered by science. 
Science has showed man that he is not an alien in 
the universe, that he is not an interloper, that he 
is not an exile from another sphere, or arbitrarily 
put here, but that he is the product of the forces 
that surround him. Science has banished the arbi¬ 
trary, die miraculous, the exceptional, from nature, 
and instead of these things has revealed order, sys^- 
tem, and the irrefragable logic of cause and effect. 
Instead of good and bad spirits contending with 
one another, it reveals an inevitable beneficence 
and a steady upward progress. It shows that the 
universe is made of one stuff, and that no atom 
can go amiss or lose its way. 

When we look at man and his goings and comings 
at a far enough remove, I think we surely see that 
he is under laws and influences that he knows not of. 
In the Orient he shows one set of influences, in the 
Occident another. In the south he is of one temper, 
in the north of another. The stamp of his environ¬ 
ment, of his climate, is upon him. Born in one age. 
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he is seized with the spirit of adventure and plants 
colonies and kingdoms. Born in another, he rusts 
out at home. One age is of one complexion, another 
of another; one is an age of faith, the next an 
age of skepticism; the enthusiasm of one age is 
the joke of the next. We are puppets all, and obey 
unseen masters. The Time-spirit sets its seal upon 
us. The electric currents or the waves of vibration 
that cause the steel filings to spring into patterns 
are like the influences in an age that cause men to 
form parties and groups of one kind or another, 
swayed by a common impulse, the origin of which 
is in the will of none of them. 

What, then, becomes of the freedom of the will 
of which we are all conscious ? We do as we like. 
Yes, but what determines our liking ? In this free¬ 
dom fate is deftly concealed. Our choice is along 
the lines of forces or inborn tendencies of which 
we are unconscious. We are free to do as our in¬ 
herited traits, our temperament, our environment, 
our training, the influence of the climate over us, 
and the geography and geology about us and be¬ 
neath us decide. But these things are vital in us, 
and therefore we are unconscious of them. Hence 
our sense of free choice is not obstructed; we still 
do as we like, only something beyond our wills 
determines what we shall like. 

The intellectual nature of man was developed 
long before his moral nature. His sense of beauty, 
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of art, of cmmment, i» older than his sense of jusl 
or merry, Indeed, hr wai n religious Iwing Iwf 
hr wax a moral luring. Hr vu»rddjM-d ami nffr 
jmerifices l>eforr hr dealt justly and humanely vt 
his fellow. 

Unless what we mean hy gtKid prevailed over 
bad, we should not In* here. If some «»rt of nr 
and {H'ftee had not none nut of the primal wnrr 
of the element*, man cow hi not have apjwuu 
The water* have Ireen gatlreml together, the «» 
newts have l>een lifted up, tlie viqmrs Inive Iran 
In form cloud*. the soil has I teen formed, and 
Itenedirtion of the flower* and of the §*»%« is u\ 
the lulls, The destructive elemental forces h 
fuibaided. In nearly all | tarts of the rarth man < 
unbuild, The benevolent** of Providence h sect 
this general, inevitable course of nature. Hi 
actions meet with their reward: health and wh 
ness art* possible; deal fairly and squarely * 
Nature, and you always get the worth of y 
money. We know the conditions of disease; 
know the conditions of health. The way* of 
Eternal arc appointed, and we may find them t 

Truly to obey the will of <»od is our md vat 
but we must look for this will, not in some f* 
or creed, hut in the order of the universe, in 
sequence of cause and effect. 
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